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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


a 


N the United States there are reports that attempts are 
being made to heal the breach in the Republican Party by 
a surgical operation. According to one report, Mr. Taft will rid 
himself of those associates who are disliked by the Insurgents. 
This would mean the disappearance of Mr. Ballinger, the 
Secretary of the Interior, who represents the policy of conser- 
vation, and of Mr. Aldrich. Mr. Cannon would also be kept 
deliberately out of the Speakership. According to other reports, 
Mr. Roosevelt is taking the side of the Insurgents against Mr. 
Taft. Such statements may be rejected. We do not believe 
for a moment that Mr. Roosevelt would dream of being dis- 
loyal to Mr. Taft. The only thing which is likely is that Mr. 
Roosevelt, recognising that the Insurgents desire several 
reasonable alterations in the Republican machinery, is 
helping to bring about an understanding. If he 
succeeds, the Republican Party would be enormously 
strengthened. That would not be disloyalty, but the 
greatest service he could render to Mr. Taft. 


Evidence that Mr. Roosevelt is doing what we have described 
is provided by the fact that the old-fashioned “ bosses” of the 
Republican Party at New York have refused to accept the pro- 
posal that he should be temporary Chairman of the Republican 
State Convention. They have put forward instead Mr. 
Sherman, the Vice-President. As the Times correspondent 
says in Wednesday's paper, the Vice-President is usually 
unsympathetic towards the President. Therefore we take the 
action of the “bosses” to be a reactionary attempt to with- 
stand a rearrangement of the machine upon which Mr. Taft 
and Mr. Roosevelt are agreed. The report that Mr. Roosevelt 
deliberately procured his own rejection in order to have an 
excuse for a split with Mr. Taft seems to be a “cock- 
and-bull” story. The State Convention will not open 
till September 27th, and the question of the chairman- 
ship will not be decided till then. In the meantime Mr. 
Roosevelt will make a tour in the West, and deliver some 
Speeches. We shall be much surprised if in the end Mr. Taft 
does not find that the support of Mr. Roosevelt, at whatever 
sacrifice of other political friends, is just what is needed for 
the repair of the Republican machine. 


Last Sunday night at 9 p.m. a fire broke out at the Brussels 
Exhibition, and by the time the flames were got under, some 
five hours later, the British section was wholly destroyed, 





The Belgian and French sections were also partially destroyed, 
the Brussels Kermesse—a reproduction of an old Belgian 
village—reduced to ruins, and most of the animals burned 
in Bostock’s menagerie. Though no lives were lost, the 
amount of irreparable damage done by the fire has been 
immense. In the British section the exhibits from South 
Kensington were all copies, but a magnificent historical 
collection of furniture gathered together from country houses 
and private and public collections, including plate, china, glass, 
tapestries, and silk, has perished, together with examples of old 
English house decoration, including the work of Grinling 
Gibbons and other valuable relics, shown by leading English 
firms. The loss sustained by our great potters and porcelain 
manufacturers, again, is quite irreparable, many of the 
exhibits being art treasures which were not for sale. The 
disaster is all the more to be deplored as this was the first 
international Exhibition in which British participation had 
been organised by the new Exhibitions Branch of the Board 
of Trade. 


Further news from Brussels points to gross carelessness on 
the part of a night-watchman as the cause of the fire, and 
complaints of the inadequacy of the fire brigade service are 
apparently well founded. The attendants on the British 
section worked heroically, and managed at grave personal risk 
to save some treasures; but the losses in the British and 
Belgian sections are estimated at £2,000,000. The burden of 
insurance falls on British companies, Lloyds alone losing 
between £200,000 and £250,000. We are glad to learn that 
there is no intention of closing the Exhibition before October, 
and that the Board of Trade have undertaken to reconstitute 
the British section, without making any charge for space 
or show-cases, subject to a satisfactory response from the 
exhibitors. 


An instructive comment on the disaster is that of Mr. 
Cloudesley Brereton in Wednesday’s Times. He maintains 
that not a little of the talk on the Continent about British 
commercial decadence was due to the haphazard way we have 
been represented at previous Exhibitions. Here for the first 
time Great Britain not only put some of her best goods in the 
shop window, but she also condescended to dress it. For- 
tunately, though the British section at Brussels has been 
wiped out, the organising corps which collected and arranged 
it is in full existence, and affords a guarantee that we 
shall never revert to the old happy-go-lucky methods. At 
the same time, there can be little doubt that the continu- 
ance of international Exhibitions depends on the enforce- 
ment of proper structural regulations and the establishment 
of proper financial guarantees. Otherwise private exhibits 
and loan collections will not again be exposed to such risks 
as are inherent in the present system. 


On Thursday the eightieth birthday of the Emperor Francis 
Joseph was celebrated throughout Austria-Hungary with 
much enthusiasm. The Emperor passed the day at Ischl, 
and received telegrams of congratulation from all over the 
world. Nowhere are sentiments of respect and regard for the 
Emperor entertained more strongly than in Great Britain; 
the details of the reign of no Sovereign are more familiar 
to Englishmen. Great Britain has watched for two genera- 
tions with admiration and gratification the wisdom and sane 
adaptability of the Emperor who passed from a stage of rigid 
autocracy to that of mellow sympathy with democratic move- 
ments. More than a year ago our traditional friendliness 
with Austria-Hungary was strained severely, but we are glad 
to think that the temporary estrangement is over. Every 
Englishman wishes the Emperor many more years of peac.. 
happiness, and prosperity. 
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The Paris correspondent of the Times says in Wednesday’s 
paper that the new ‘lurkish loan in France is exciting 
astonishment and misgiving. Djavid Bey arrived in Paris 
a few weeks ago to conclude a loan without guarantees. 
Guarantees, he explained, were unnecessary, as the word of 
regenerated Tarkey was her bond.. The Ottoman Bank 
declined to take up a loan not guaranteed by the Public 
Debt. Djavid Bey then said no more to the French Govern- 
ment, bat concluded a loan with the Crédit Mobilier, which 
has not stipulated for guarantees or for orders to French 
industries. The Young Turks are pleased that their Finance 
Minister has been successful; but of course an immediate 
success may be too expensive if Turkish credit is injured. 
All anomalous arrangements are likely to injure credit in 
the long run. 


The Constantinople correspondent of the Times states in 
Tuesday’s paper that the dispute at the Stambul quays has 
been provisionally settled. The dispute was rather signifi- 
cant, and is worth understanding. On the Stambul side of 
the Galata Bridge ships have to be moored stern on to the 
quays owing to insufficient room. To expedite unloading the 
Quay Company, which is an Anglo-French combination, has 
for a long time used pontooas, which float between the ships. 
The Guiid of Lightermen at Stambul protested against the 
use of the pontoons for the familiar obscurantist reason that 
labour-saving appliances reduce the opportunities for labour. 
The Porte after some hesitation backed up the lightermen, 
aad ordeved the removal of the pontoons. The British and 
French Ambassadors complained more than once b fore the 
pontoons were restored. The lightermen are suffering through 
the anti-Greek boycott, for which they themselves are largely 
responsible. The most omiaous thing is that a Guild, with a 
ridiculous economic argument, can get, even temporarily, the 
formal backing of the Porte. It seems as though the Porte 
fears to resist any angry demand made upon it. 


The news from Italy this week is somewhat disquieting. 
{n Southern Italy a bad vintage and a failure in the wheat- 
crop have aggravated the agrarian discontent against the 
food-taxes, and at Bari, the scene of recent riots, an outbreak 
of cholera has already claimed many victims. Nor are these 
agrarian troubles confined to the South. The Times corre- 
spondent in the issue of Thursday gives an instructive account 
of the struggle between Capital and Labour which is going on 
in the congested districts of the Romagna, notably the 
provirce of Ravenna. The situation is extremely com- 
plicated, but is roughly comparable to a triangular duel 
between landlords, tenants, and labourers. With the first 
named are ranged the contractors who rent the large blocks 
of reclaimed land cultivated by day labourers; the tenants, 
or mezzadri, are half capitalists, half labourers, as they hold 
their plots on equal shares with the landowners; while the 
day labourers, or braccianti, for the most part have no hold on 
the land, and are only employed during certain seasons. The 
braccianti ave enrolled in a Socialist Labour League; the 
tenants belong to a Republican Labour League; and these 
two groups have come into sharp conflict this year over the 
question of harvest machinery; while the Agrarian Associa- 
tion, the league of the proprietors, watches the fight and 
occasionally supports the Republicans, 


The Paris correspondent of the Times states in Friday's 
paper that a meeting of Socialist Deputies has been held in 
the Chamber to discuss the increased cost of living. It was 
decided to urge upon M. Briand the necessity of reducing the 
Customs tariff, and in particular the duty on corn. An 
agitation throughout France is to be organised by the party. 


Serious floods have taken place during the week at Tokio 
and in the neighbouring prefectures. The official returns state 
that 1,380 persons are dead or missing, and that 3,700 houses 
were washed away, while 393,000 were damaged. The gas and 
electric light supplies in Tokio failed, and many thousands of 
persons have bad to leave their homes and are dependent on 
charity. At one time it was feared that all three of the chief 
embankments protecting the city would give way, and in that 
case half of Tokio would have been under water. Fortunately 
two of the embankments held firm, and the water fell rapidly 
when the crisis was past. 


The Times of Monday published a letter from its special 





al 
correspondent in India on the resignation of Mr. Sinha from 
the Viceroy’s Executive Council. We suggested last week 
that the resignation of the only native member of the Couneil 
was due to some pressure from his fellow-Indians. We are 
glad to learn that the special correspondent of the Times 
thinks that there is no warrant for any such suspicion :— 

“ As far back as last March he made no secret of his intention to 
resign his seat on the Viceroy’s Executive Council as soon ag 
Lord Minto left India. He had never coveted a post which 
involved for him heavy pecuniary loss and the necessity of spend. 
ing a large part of the year at Simla away from his home and al] 
his friends and connexions in Bengal. His resignation, however 
which, I believe, is to take effect on the very day on which Lord 
Minto hands over the Viveroyalty to his successor, is much to be 
regretted in the public interest ; for his discharge of the duties 
attaching to his post has gone far to reconcile those who, like 
myself, had misgivings as to the wisdom of caiting any Indian into 
the Viceroy’s Exegutive Council, and chiefly on the very grounds 
which have been erroneously suggested as an explanation of Mr 
Sinha’s resignation.” ; 
We wish that Mr. Sinha could see his way to continue in 
office, even though he dislikes it, on the ground of public 
duty. 


The Times articles on “Indian Unrest” maintain their 
interest. That of Saturday last deals with the depressed 
castes, the pariahs, or, to speak more correctly, the Pan. 
chamas,—i.e., all Hindus who do not belong to the four 
highest or clean castes. While conceding that Hinduism 
does admit of a very slow evolutionary process by which the 
Panchamas may ultimately hope to emerge amongst the 
inferior Sudras, the writer points out that this process ig 
infinitely slow, and that the National Congress movement has 
done scarcely anything to give practical effect to its theoretic 
repudiation of a social system which condemns fifty out of 
two hundred and seven millions of Hindus to a life of 
unspeakable degradation. The social gulf remains immense, 
and the only practical work of reclamation has been 
done by Christian missions, notably in Southern India, 
where remarkable results have been achieved in the Telugu 
country, or by conversion to Islam. 


In this context the writer quotes at length from the 
striking speech delivered last year by the Gaekwar of 
Baroda, denouncing the evils of the existing system and 
urging not only upon all Hindus, but on the Government, 
the duty of educating and elevating the depressed classes, 
The writer strongly supports this appeal, and sees in 
a “great and combined effort” on the part of the 
Christian missions the best way of securing the end desired. 
While admitting the dangers of an official countenance of 
proselytising among the higher classes, he maintains that 
none of these objections can reasonably be urged against 
“co-operating in the reclamation of whole classes which the 
orthodox Hindu regards as beyond the pale of human inter- 
course.” The question is “ whether we shall ourselves take a 
hand in the elevation of the depressed castes, or whether we 
shall leave it to others, many of whom would exploit them for 
their own purposes.” 


The article on Monday treats of Mohammedan appre- 
hensions, and is based on a conversation held with several 
leading Moslems of Delhi in the porch of the famous Mosque 


of Kuwwat ul Islam. The attitude of these gentlemen is 
described as one of reasoned loyalty to the British Raj, 
weighted with profound anxiety as to the future of the Moham- 
medans of India if that Raj disappeared or was merged ina 
virtual ascendency of Hinduism. They acknowledged the 
generous spirit which animated the Indian Councils Act, 
while emphasising the injustice of the scheme as originally 
put forward, and maintained that the whole tendency of the 
Hindu revival was even more anti-Mohammedan than anti- 
British. For more than twenty years they had abstained 
from political agitation, but they now felt it was impossible 
for them to stand aloof from polities or dispense with an 
organisation of their own. In fine, they were convinced 
that the maintenance of the British Raj was essential to 
the welfare, and even to the existence, of the Mohammedans 
in India. This view is expressed even more strongly ina 
letter from a highly educated Mohammedan, who anticipates 
that under Hindu predominance his Indian co-religionists 
would ultimately share the fate of the Spanish Moors. The 
writer of the article adds, however, that many Mohammedans 
believe that, whatever may happen to the British Raj, the 
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belong to the more virile peoples of India, a view 


ust 
future m he vital statistics of Hindus and Mohammedans 


supported by t 
respectively. Ee a FEES 

Summing up the case for the Indian Mohammedans in 
Wednesday's issue, the Times correspondent points out that 
the antagonism between the two communities is not the 
creation of, or the result of, British rule; it is the legacy of 
centuries of conflict before that rule was ever heard of in 
India. But the British rule has worked out in many ways to 
the relative detriment of Mohammedan influence. Owing to 
their greater adaptability and suppleness, the preponderance 
of Hindus in all Government Departments and liberal pro- 
fessions is out of all proportion to their numerical preponder- 
ance. The principal seat of the Government, and those of the 
two great Presidency Governments, are in centres of Hindu life, 
while for many years the alliance between Hindu leaders and 
Radical politicians at home has been close and intimate. 
Again, while the reforms in their final form have made 
adequate provision for the representation of Mohammedan 
jaterests, the fact remains that it is the Hindus, and not 
the Mohammedans, who have the immediate benefit of the 
admission of Indian members to the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council and to those of Bombay and Madras. In fine, the 
more we delegate our authority to the natives of India on the 
principles we associate with self-government, the more we 
must necessarily in practice delegate it to the Hindus who 
form the majority. Hence the insistence of the Moham- 
medans on separate electorates wherever the elective 
principle comes into play as an essential safeguard against 
excessive Hindu preponderance, and against the growing dis- 
position of the spokesmen of British democracy to conciliate 
Hindu opinion at the expense of the Mohammedan minority. 





The Australian Defence Bill, amending the Act of 1909, 
was read a second time in the Senate on Thursday. It extends 
the age of training to twenty-five, and exacts an annual eight 
days’ continuous camp training, besides forty-eight hours’ 
battalion training, and supplies free uniforms. Conscientious 
objectors are exempted from combatant war service, and after 
1915 only those trained at the Military College may become 
permanent officers. Mr. Pearce, Minister of Defence, took a 
strong line in the debate, and fully supported Lord 
Kitchener's scheme. The Act is to be proclaimed in 
September, cadet training is to begin in 1911, and adult 
training in 1912. It is estimated that when the scheme is in 
full working order it will provide for one hundred and twenty- 
seven thousand men in the fighting line at a cost of £2,00),000. 
The most striking part of Mr. Pearce’s speech was that in 
which he vindicated the interest of the Labour Party in 
military matters on the ground that their proposed reforms 
required freedom from disturbance, which they must effectually 
secure. “ All means of defence must be of the very best, and 
there must be no makeshifts, while there should be a margin 
on the side of safety.” Mr. Pearce also attacked those who 
relied on arbitration, and declared that Australia would 
refuse to arbitrate about Asiatic exclusion, and must be 
prepared to maintain her own laws against attack. 


A strong letter in favour of penny postage with France 
appears in Friday’s Times from Lord Blyth. The change 
would, in his opinion, ultimately bring in a substantial increase 
of income to the Post Office; it would increase commerce and 
promote goedwill; and it would facilitate the lowering of the 
rate of postage to other parts of Europe. Furthermore, the 
majority of influential Frenchmen cordially approve of the 
scheme. As Lord Blyth puts it, “ when letters are carried to 
our most distant possessions for a penny, a fee of twopence- 
halfpeuny for the postage of a single letter to foreign terri- 
tory almost in sight of our shores is one of the greatest 
anachronisms of the day.” Lord Blyth’s letter is backed 
by the signatures of more than two hundred and twenty 
Members of the House of Lords. 





The name of Florence Nightingale, who passed away in her 
ninety-first year on Saturday last, has been a household word 
to two generations of Englishmen. Entrusted by Mr. Sidney 
Herbert with the task of reorganising the hospitals in tke 
Crimea, a work for which she was better fitted by training 
and personality than any woman then living, she not only 
rendered a great immediate aid to her country, but 
Passed the rest of her life—though a chronic invalid— 








in the service of suffering humanity. Of the many 
heroic names associated with the great and salutary 
change in the nursing profession, hers stands supreme. 
Averse from publicity, and declining any reward for her work, 
she devoted the national testimonial raised in her honour to 
founding the Nightingale Home for training nurses, and 
accepted no public recognition until the close of her long life. 
Since our last issue Lord Spencer, who had been in failing health 
for several years, has aiso passed away. A dignified and 
chivalrous figure of stainless character and dauntless courage, 
Lord Spencer was the living embodiment of the maxim Noblesse 
oblige. If he had a fault, it was that he was over-magnani- 
mous. We make no excuse for quoting what was written in 
these columns in July, 1885, on the occasion of the Maam- 
trasna debate,—one of the blackest pages in the annals of 
party strife :—* Without a spark of impatience or anger, even 
without hauteur, but with a noble and dutiful patrician 
indifference to unmerited obloquy, and carrying his life in his 
hand, he has gone calmly forward with his beneficent work in 
Ireland ‘ without fear and without reproach.’ ” 


It was announced on Wednesday that Sir Ernest Cassel has 
decided to found and endow an Anglo-German Institute as a 
memorial to King Edward VII. The object of the Institute, 
on which the founder is spending £200,000, is defined as “to 
assist, especially by facilitating their employment, workers 
of British nationality in Germany and workers of German 
nationality in this country,” and the scheme has the 
approval of the King, the Queen, and Queen Alexandra, 
and of the German Emperor and Empress. The Berlin 
Tageblatt, in an article on the scheme, maintains that 
an international philanthropic institution of this kind 
cannot fail to improve Anglo-German relations. Sir Ernest 
Cassel, who, though German born, is now a British citizen, 
has stated in an interview that his intention in making this 
gift was that it should be a memorial to King Edward; 
but if it would promote peace between the two countries, as 
he was assured it would, it would be even a better memorial 
of the late King—a great peacemaker—than he had boped 
for. In the absence of details, it is enough to wish prosperity 
to so laudable an enterprise. It is anticipated that as 
our national weakness in languages is a common obstacle to 
the employment of British subjects on the Continent, helping 
them to learn German is one ferm of assistance which the 
Institute will be doubtless asked to consider. 


Remarkable achievements in flying have become so frequent 
that one has almost ceased to marvel. A few months agoa 
height of three thousand feet was spoken of as the limit likely 
to be reached, yet now a height of six thousand feet has been 
passed, and from this point, out of sight of the earth, the 
aviator glided safely down, practically without using his 
engine. We must also say a word about the singular feat of 
Mr. Moissant, who on Wednesday in a fresh breeze crossed 
the Channel with a passenger. Mr. Moissant is a comparative 
novice. It is true that he invented new types of acroplane 
several months ago, but he never succeeded in making long 
flights. Recently he acquired a Blériot monoplane, and after 
a very little practice made this cross-Channel flight. If 
aeroplanes were cheaper, the development of flying would, no 
doubt, be even more rapid. Very few men can afford the 
expense of upkeep and repairs, but even under these heavy 
restrictions the progress has been greater than in any branch 
of practical science we can call to mind. 


On Thursday there was a sculling race on the Zambezi 
between Richard Arnst, of New Zealand, and Ernest Barry, 
of London, for the championship of the world. Barry took 
the lead, but Arnst quickly overhauled him, and eventually 
won by seven lengths. Barry is one of the best scullers we 
have had in England for several years. In watermanship he 
is comparable with such famous scullers as Hanlan. It waa 
thought that though Arnst is the stronger man, Barry might 
perhaps win through his watermanship, which means the 
ability to move cleanly through rough water. The water waa 
rough, and yet Arnst won comfortably. We now know that 
Arnst must be a very fine sculler. 








Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. June 9th. 
Consols (24) were on Friday 81—Friday week 81}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


TURKEY AND THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE. 


Sage have been curious rumours lately of an 

expansion of the Triple Alliance in order to take in 
Turkey. There is no proof yet that Turkey desires to be 
a member of the Triple Alliance ; the only certain thing is 
that Germany and Austria-Hungary are disposed to give 
her the opportunity. Italy stands with puzzled brow in 
the background. It is worth while to examine the 
political events whieh have led up to this situation, and 
to suggest the probable effects if ever Turkey bound 
herself formally to the Central States of Europe. As for 
the evidence that an extension of the Triple Alliance is 
being seriously considered, we would refer our readers to 
the letter on the subject which we publish elsewhere. 


The first event of importance which we need notice was 
in last February, when the Tsar visited the King of Italy. 
A short time before Russia had been compelled to abandon 
the cause of Servia and Montenegro, which she was 
championing against Austria-Hungary, at the bidding 
—disguised under diplomatic language, but perfectly 
understood on both sides—of Germany, Austria-Hungary’s 
silly. It could not be helped. Russia was impotent at the 
moment, as she had not recovered from her war with 
Japan, and so she gave way, renouncing for the time being 
her traditional support of Slav interests in the Balkans. 
But she could not let the matter rest there. The proof 
came very soon. In February the Tsar travelled to Italy, 
ostentatiously avoiding Austrian territory on the way. 
Italy and Russia had always had common interests in the 
Balkans, and Italy had for her part ceased to prosecute 
them only out of respect for the self-denying ordinance into 
which she had entered with Austria-Hungary. This new 
friendship between Russia and Italy was thought by some 
observers to be a death-blow to the Triple Alliance. It 
was not really anything of the sort. Italy in joining the 
Triple Alliance had not entered into any aggressive society, 
but simply agreed that Germany, Austria-Hungary, and 
herself should stand together in the event of any one of 
them being attacked by France or Russia. As no sane 
person believes that France or Russia will deliberately 
attack any one, Italy was free to renew her old co-operation 
with Russia in the Balkans, for the self-denying ordinance 
which had bound her for a long time had been torn up by 
the action of Austria-Hungary in annexing Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. 

The next link in the chain of events was the finessing 
of Austria-Hungary in order to repair her shattered 
modus vivendi with Russia. Last March it was announced 
that their quarrel was ended. It had taken the form of a 
a= conflict between Count Aehrenthal and M. 

svolsky—an encounter of temperaments—and the terms 
of restored harmony were published. They were :—(1) The 
preservation of the status quo in the Balkans; (2) the 
support of the Constitutional régime in Turkey; (3) the 
maintenance of the independence of the small Balkan 
States. The plain. interpretation of the terms on which 
Russia and Austria-Hungary had thus shaken hands was 
that Turkey was to be recognised as the pivot of Balkan 
— After a year of confused emotions throughout 
urope, peace seemed assured by this acceptance of the 
— that the success of the Turkish Constitution was 
to be desired by every one,—that a strong and prosperous 
Turkey was the chief hope of quiet in the Balkans. 
The thoughts of Bulgaria at this time may well 
have been in doubt, and still more those of Servia. 
To the relief of all who anxiously watch the signs and 
portents of South-Eastern Europe, Bulgaria and Servia 
made no objection whatever. King Ferdinand of Bulgaria 
went off on a visit to St. Petersburg and then to Con- 
stantinople, and King Peter of Servia followed his example. 
All seemed well for the theory of Turkey as the pivot of 
the Balkans. The Slavs had regarded Turkey as one of 
their traditional enemies, but now they were ready to 
accept her as a friend. As the weeks passed the prospect 
still further improved. Prince Yusuf visited both Bulgaria 
and Servia. Only a year before Turkey had been treating 





with Bulgaria as with a rebellious dependent ; now normal 
diplomatic relations were established, and the heads of the 
two countries had received one another at Court as friendly 
Monarchs should. 





aia, 

We cannot help saying that most of the credit for ¢hj 
satisfactory state of affairs was due to Russia, who had . 
away the memory of her rebuff and most graciovel 
renewed her friondly relations with Austria Hine! 
Russia has an ancient and natural sympathy with the 
Slavs of South-Eastern Europe, but events have 


that she has no thought of going to war on the ine 
The old-fashioned Pan-Slavism is dead. Even the Serbg 


must know by this time that if a war were forced on 
Russia in that part of the world, the Serb peoples would 
not stand to gain very much by a Russian victory. 
whereas if Austria-Hungary won, they would suffer. 
according to their own way of thinking, through the arm 
of Austria-Hungary being cast over still more Serb terri. 
tory. In other words, the small Balkan States have every 
reason to fall in with the theory that Turkey is the pivot 
of the Balkans; that Russia is, if not a very powerful 
friend, at all events their best friend; and that the 
situation had much better remain as it is. All twisting 
and pulling are likely to make things worse. 

We are afraid that a tendency to twist and pull is now 
becoming apparent. Before the Turkish Revolution 
German influence was dominant at Constantinople. When 
the Revolution succeeded, Great Britain, as the candid 
friend of Turkey, came into her own in such a way as 
candid friends rarely have the gratification of doing. It 
is true that for one reason and another our influence at 
Constantinople is not what it was a year ago; but 
still Germany would like to have an undisputed hold 
over Turkey, and the decline of our prestige has 
not been rapid enough for the purpose. Events, it 
was thought, must be hastened. One method of the 
hastening is fresh jn the memories of all. A Press 
campaign was started when affairs were critical in Crete 
to draw Turkey away from Great Britain, France, and 
Russia, and reattach her to Germany and Anustria- 
Hungary. This campaign was conducted in both Berlin 
and Vienna. It was said that the Protecting Powers in 
Crete (Great Britain, France, Russia, and Italy) were 
wilfully careless of Turkish interests, and that the Turkish 
suzerainty of the island was not safe in their hands for 
five minutes. This was in practice an appeal to the wild 
Nationalist sentiment in Turkey which the Government 
find it extremely difficult to control and direct. Sir 
Edward Grey in the most direct terms denied the truth 
of what was said, and the inspiration of the campaign was 
withdrawn in the customary manner. We now come to 
the events of the last few days. The Turkish Minister of 
Finance, Djavid Bey, has visited Berlin, where he has been 
heartily received, and has stayed at Vienna on his way 
back to Constantinople. Hakki Pasha, the Grand Vizier, 
has been staying at Marienbad, where he has -had an 
interview with Count Aehrenthal. It may be that Djavid 
Bey discussed a loan and the question of the Baghdad 
Railway as much as the possible extension of the Triple 
Alliance. But the facts all point to one conclusion : that 
a combined plan of German-Austrian-Turkish action is 
being considered which might perhaps find its simplest 
expression in the addition of a fourth member to the 
Triplice, but would at all events make itself felt in some 

licy carefully thought out in advance in a manner which 
is highly characteristic of German thought and highly 
uncharacteristic of English thought. : 

Turkey no doubt wants a long period of quiet during 
her reconstruction, and it is a tempting thing to feel 
that she might have Germany and Austria-Hungary 4s 
guarantors of her continued existence. A)ready intimacy 
with Germany promises to give her the local command of 
the sea in the Rastern Mediterranean, which has hitherto 
been held by Greece. Two, if not four, German battle- 
ships are about to be added to the Turkish Navy. Her 
power over Crote, too, will be greatly increased. Russia, 
again, will have to look earefully to her*position in the 
Black Sea. Greece will, of course, be more restive than 
ever under these conditions: she will fear an imvasfon from 
the sea as well as an invasion through Thessaly and Epiras. 
In fine, the elements of unrest in the Balkans will probably 
be increased. We are entirely in sympathy with Turkey 
in strengthening herself—if she is successfully to be the 
pivot of the Balkans she must do nothing less—but we 
are very doubtful of the means which seem to be openimg 
before her. If the new movement should succeed, and 
Turkey should be drawn definitely into the orbit of 
Germany and Austria-Hungary, it could be said only by 
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eens 
the politest fiction that the terms of renewed friendship 
petween Russia and Austria-Hungary, which we have 
enumerated, had been observed. One of those terms was 
the “ independence of the small Balkan States.” If 
Turkey had powerful backers behind her pledged to her 
gupport through thick and thin, the small States would be 
in a continual fever of apprehension. Could it be said in 
any substantial sense that the status quo was not changed 
by such a policy? The courtesies exchanged between 
Bulgaria and Turkey and Servia and Turkey would become 
meaningless. Russia would certainly he provoked. In 
Germany it is believed, or at least | wey that Great 
Britain desires to weaken Turkey, and that Russia is being 
ysed as an instrument to that end. Nothing could be more 
preposterously untrue. We desire the prosperity of Turkey 
so ardently that we would gladly welcome the enlargement 
of the Triple Alliance if it would ensure the success of an 
enlightened Turkish Constitutional régime. It is because 
we fear that the provocation of Russia and the alarm of 
the small Balkan States would have the reverse effect that 
we should prefer to see Turkey remaining in a neutral 

sition, working out her salvation with the goodwill of all 
the Powers, but not attaching herself invidiously to any 
one of them. 





THE UNIVERSAL VALUATION. 


HE owners of land and houses in the United Kingdom 
—estimated by Mr. Lloyd George to number two 
millions—are now beginning to recognise the full meaning 
of the new system of land taxation established by the 
Budget of 1909-10. The feature of that Budget to which the 
Henry-Georgeite section of the Liberal Party attached 
most importance was the universal valuation of all landed 
property in the United Kingdom. They were willing to 
sacrifice everything provided they could secure this valua- 
tion, and now, so far as official pressure can go, they will 
have their will. The Commissioners of Inland Revenue, 
_proceeding under the authority of the Act, have issued a 
series of forms to every owner or supposed owner of a plot 
of land or of a house or mine calling upon him or her to 
answer a number of questions within thirty days under 
penalty of a fine of £50. 


Some of these questions are simple enough, and can be 
answered withovt much trouble; but there are many others 
which the average owner could not possibly answer without 
elaborate inquiries, generally involving the consultation 


either of a solicitor or of a surveyor or of both. The Com- 


missioners of Inland Revenue are evidently themselves 
aware of this fact, for one of their forms includes the 
following demand for information:—‘“If the person 
making the return desires that communications should be 
sent to an agent or solicitor on his behalf, the name 
and full postal address of such agent or solicitor.” 
This is all very well in the case of a large landowner 
who is accustomed to employ an agent and to deal with a 
solicitor; but there are an enormous number of working 
men or petty shopkeepers owning two or three cottages, 
or perhaps only one, who have no knowledge of the 
intricacies of the law, and have a great—and in the main 
wholesome—reluctance to deal with lawyers. Such men 
will probably puzzle over these questions for days before 
they can bring themselves to the point of spending out of 
their scanty property the sum necessary to secure pro- 
fessional advice. It is no exaggeration to say that in 
many cases the cost of obtaining the necessary advice to 
fill up these forms will exceed a year’s revenue from the 
little properties. In some cases, even with professional 
advice, there will be a natural and legitimate reluctance to 
answer the questions set down by the Commissioners. 
For example, under sub-head P every owner is commanded 
to give full particulars of “ (1) fixed charges; (2) public 
rights of way; (3) public rights of user; (4) right of 
common; (5) easements affecting the land; (6) covenant 
or agreement restricting the use of the land, and, if so, 
the date when such covenant or agreement was entered 
into or made.” Everybody who has any experience in 
dealing with land knows perfectly well that such matters 
as public rights of way, rights of user, rights of common, 
and easements affecting land are extremely difficult to 
determine precisely. They constantly form the subject of 
litigation, and even more often they remain in dispute for 
years before being brought into Court. Yet if this para- 
graph P is to be taken literally, every owner, rich and 








poor, is to give full particulars under every one of these 
separate heads. The only way in which he can accurately 
comply with this requirement is by taking any matters of 
doubt into Court and obtaining a judicial decision upon 
them. Failing this course, the owner will be placed in a 
serious dilemma. If in order to uphold his own view as 
to his own rights he asserts that there is no right of 
way across his land, he may be giving to the land 
a higher value than it really possesses; if, on the 
contrary, he admits a right of way, he may be unduly 
depreciating his own property to his own injury and to 
that of his heirs. 

When the unfortunate landowner has struggled with 
this long list of compulsory questions, and has, with or 
without professional assistance, contrived to give some 
sort of answer to the imperative demands of the Inland 
Revenue Commissioners, he may then, if he feels so 
inclined, give certain additional particulars which he is 
informed are optional. It may safely be inferred, how- 
ever, that very few landowners will respond to this invitation. 
Here, for example, is the first of the heads under which 
“particulars may be given if desired” :—‘ Value of the 
land as defined in Instruction 7 and estimated by the 
owner—(1) gross value; (2) full site value; (3) total 
value; (4) assessable site value; (5) particulars how 
values arrived at.” Attached to No. 5 is an amusing 
footnote to the effect that these particulars may be given 
on a separate sheet of paper if desired. The value of this 
footnote will be better appreciated by those persons who 
take the trouble to study the definitions of the gross value 
and the full site value, &c. These definitions, it will be 
remembered, formed the subject of prolonged debate in 
the House of Commons a year ago. Considerations of 
space make it impossible to quote them all here, but it 
will be sufficient to take as a specimen the legal definition 
of “total value.” This definition is the most important 
of the series, for the Government made it clear in debate 
that one of their objects in ascertaining total values was 
to secure a new basis for the assessment of Death-duties. 
Here is the definition :— 

“The total value of land means the gross value after deducting 
the amount by which the gross value would be diminished if the 
land were sold subject to any fixed charges and to any public 
rights of way or any public rights of user, and to any right of 
common, and to any easements affecting tho land, and to any 
covenant or agreement restricting the use of the land entered into 
or made before the 30th day of April, 1909, and to any covenant or 
agreement restricting the use of the land entered into or made on 
or after that date, if the restraint imposed by the covenant or 
agreement so entered into or made on or after that date was when 
imposed desirable in the interests of the public, or in view of the 
character and surroundings of the neighbourhood.” 


The brain of the ordinary man simply reels as he tries to 
follow the ramifications of this extraordinary definition. 
Not only is the value of a man’s property made to 
depend upon somebody’s opinion as to the desirability 
of various covenants, but the whole of the definition 
hinges upon an arbitrary date. The Government demand 
to know, not what is the value of the Jand now, but 
what was the value upon April 30th, 1909. Except 
for the one solitary purpose of levying Increment-duty, 
this information cannot possibly have any practical 
value whatsoever. The idea on which Mr. Asquith, in 
particular, laid great stress during the debates in the 
House of Commons, that this new form of valuation would 
be serviceable in connexion with the Death-duties, dis- 
appears the moment it is realised that everything is dated 
back to the year 1909. It would be quite intolerable for 
the revenue authorities to assume, say, ten years hence that 
the value of a piece of property was the same as in 1909. 
It might be less or it might be more, but the actual value 
could certainly not be ascertained without a fresh valuation. 
Moreover, there is the great practical difficulty, which the 
Government steadily refused to appreciate in the course 
of the debate, that the unit of area in many districts is 
constantly changing. A man has in 1909 a ten-acre field 
which is separately valued as building-land. Ten years 
later this same field may be divided into twenty or thirty 
separate plots, each in separate ownership, and the valua- 
tion e of the whole field in 1909 will be no guide 
whatsoever to the subsequent value of any one of the 
separate plots. This is a consideration which applies even 
in the case of Increment-duty, for if a ten-acre field is 
broken up into twenty building-plots, it by no means 
follows that the value of each of the twenty plots will be 
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one-twentieth of the value of the whole. 
fetch more and some less. 

We hope none of our readers will imagine that these 
criticisms are intended as a protest against an accurate 
system of valuing landed property. On the contrary, we 
are keenly alive to the importance of accurate valuation 
both for local rates and for Imperial taxes. Our whole 
point is that this valuation should be based on common- 
sense principles, and not upon the fanciful notions of the 
Henry-Georgeites. Two points are at issue. First, that 
the valuation should be confined to the value of the whole 
property which is to be taxed, thus sweeping away the 
absurdity of the separate assessment of site value; and 
secondly, that the valuation should be continuous, and 
should not be dependent upon any arbitrary date. In 
order to secure such a valuation, a Government actuated 
by common-sense principles would have undertaken the 
reform of the present methods of valuation for local 
rates. There is already in existence an elaborate 
system of local assessment which in some places 
is fairly accurate, in others notoriously defective. The 
practical reform needed is to improve this valuation 
throughout the country, and to establish it upon a uniform 
system. The owner would then be called upon only to 
make one return, and to make it with regard to the 
actual facts of to-day, not with regard to the facts of 
April 30th, 1909. The essential vice of the gigantic 
inquisition which has now been set on foot is that it has 
very little relation to actual facts. It imposes upon the 
two million landowners in the kingdom an enormous 
amount of worry and expense in order to ascertain what 
may have been the value of various plots of land eighteen 
monthsago. The only thing which is really important for 
re seme of taxation is to know what is, as nearly as can 

ascertained, the value of existing plots of land at the 
time when the tax comes to be levied. The whole of this 
unnecessary burden has been imposed upon the country 
solely because the Government have failed to appreciate 
what ought to be regarded as an axiom in taxation,—that 

ple should be taxed upon what they have actually got. 

he question of how they got it may be a matter for 

investigation in the Civil or Criminal Courts of the 
country ; it is no concern of the collectors of revenue. 

We are glad, in conclusion, of the opportunity of calling 
attention to the excellent work done by the Land Union in 
exposing the injustice of the new taxes, and would 
specially commend the “Land Union Guide,” a sixpenny 
pag issued to “all property owners called upon to 

up the Government valuation forms.” 


Some phts will 





THE GENIUS OF FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 


OURAGE, single-mindedness, and a capacity for 
organisation and command unequalled among her 
sex combined to set Miss Florence Nightingale on a plane 
of her own. She died last Saturday, and though her 
death, occurring at the great age of ninety, was natural 
and happy, as the deaths of the very old may be, it 
leaves a void which cannot be filled. She was the most 
illustrious, as she was the best beloved, of Englishwomen. 
The story of her work with the armies of the Crimea, in 
the organisation of hospitals, in the provision of proper 
means of caring for the wounded and the dying, is one of 
the noblest in our history. We in these days are far 
from direct knowledge of the hideous miseries inflicted by 
administrative incompetence on the soldiers who fought at 
the Alma and at Inkerman, but we cannot read of them 
and remain unmoved, either by horror at what the Army 
suffered, or by admiration for the genius which rescued it 
from suffering. That work of rescue, of organisation, and 
of prevention of disease and death remains to the glory of 
Florence Nightingale. It was a work honoured in her life- 
time by singular Royal and official tokens of esteem, but its 
greatest monument will be the mark she has left for all time 
on the nursing services of the world. That is her title to an 
immortal memory in the affections of her countrymen. 
Emphasis on the capacity for initiative and organisation 
which were the driving-forces of Miss Nightingale’s per- 
sonality may seem to obscure the essential womanliness 
of her nature ; — perhaps, the power of com- 
passion which doubtless seemed the greatest of her 
qualities to the soldiers she helped and comforted. But the 
truth is that it was the capacity for command which gave 
the full opportunity for her feminine gentleness, and for 





ria, 
that reason her character—the mark of it which is g¢ 
deepest—must be summed up first as one of lentes 
and authority. She pitied, as all good women pity ; bes 
the strength with which she sought to give scope to = 
instincts of compassion was masculine in its force and 
purpose. Her work in the Crimea, it must be reme 
bered, was not the outcome of mere generous impulse: it 
was the fruit of years of steady preparation. The Crimean 
War gave her an opportunity of which others, howeyer 
ardently anxious to volunteer, could not take the advantage 
which she could take. She had begun to study the 
sciences of medicine and nursing asa girl. The daughter 
of a country gentleman, and co-heiress to considerable 
wealth, she found insufficient outlet for her energies in 
the simple life of a small Derbyshire village, and set 
to work to master the theory and practice of nursin 
She visited all the most important hospitals in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland; she went to Germany ang 
to France for the same purpose, and on her return to 
England she was recognised as an authority who had made 
the subject of nursing her own. When the Crimean War 
broke out there was no one in England with her experi. 
ence; and when the news of the battle of the Alma came 
to London, and Russell’s letters to the Times were waking 
Englishmen to the realisation of the horrors of a war 
conducted without the simplest accessories of a hospital, it 
was to Miss Nightingale that the Secretary for War turned 
for help. By the most curious of coincidences, her letter 
offering help crossed with his, and her answer was given, 
When, a fortnight later, she and her selected staff of 
nurses had reached the seat of war, she made her genius 
for command felt at once. The camp lay sunk in routine 
like a slough; she took her own clean path where she 
meant to go. Nothing could be done, nothing procured, 
nothing changed without the tying and untying of official 
tapes; if she could not unfasten the knot, she severed it, 
There is an illuminating record of certain stores whiclr were 
forbidden her for her patients because they had not been 
duly and formally inspected. The Lady-in-Chief had the 
doors opened by force, and supplied her hospital that way, 
Yet with all this masculine decision of character, 
Florence Nightingale was supremely a woman, with a 
woman’s tenderness and gentleness, a woman’s patience, 
and that power of quiet endurance of physical pain which 
is almost a feminine function rather than a capacity 
ssible to both sexes. The veneration which the wounded 
in hospital had for the lady who ministered to them 
ennobled the soldiers themselves. No amount of quota- 
tion could hackney the letter written home by one of the 
men whom she passed on her daily round :—‘ She would 
k to one and nod and smile to a many more; but she 
could not do it toall, you know. We lay there in hundreds; 
but we could kiss her shadow as it fell, and lay our heads 
on the pillow again, content.” Or take, for an enduring 
impression of the woman at work, the message sent to the 
Times by its special almoner, Mr. MacDonald, describing 
how, “when all the medical officers have retired for 
the night and silence and darkness have settlei down 
upon those miles of prostrate sick, she may be observed 
alone, with a little lamp in her hand, making her solitary 
rounds.” Apart altogether from eare and anxiety, the 
personal nursing which she undertook involved extra- 
ordinary physical endurance. She would often stand for 
twenty hours at a stretch ; and as for othercalls made upon 
her capacity to bear a strain, remember the limitations of 
even the best members of her hospital staff. The science of 
anesthetics was in its infancy; Lister and antiseptic 
surgery had not been heard of. Imagine the difference 
between the methods of a well-ordered field-hospital of 
to-day and the filth, noise, and confusion of a surgeon’s 
work among the men carried in from the trenches before 
Sebastopol. Callousness, for certain, would dull the 
nerve of a man called to operate in the constant presence 
of agonising pain; but Miss Nightingale, though she 
plumbed what she has described as “the lowest sinks of 
human misery,” in all her unequalled experience never lost 
the tenderness of the novice. The reward which her 
soldiers gave her, without knowing it, was a silence and 4 
chivalry in loathsome surroundings which were not less 
their gratitude to a nurse than their respect for a gentle- 
woman. As for other rewards, the nation would have 
given her wealth had she desired it, but she refusedrall 
reward of the kind. Forty-five thousand pounds was 
collected for her, and she gave the whole sum away 
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jn founding training-schools for nurses. She disliked 
ublicity and open praise. The reception prepared for 
o- on her return from the Crimea would have pleased 
a mind seeking popularity; she determined to avoid 
it, and succeeded in doing so with a quiet cleverness that 
adds its own attraction. Distinction she could not 
escape. The Red Cross would carry no meaning if it had 
not been given to her, and as a Lady of Grace she dignified 
the Order of St. John of Jerusalem; but it is something 
more to have been the only woman on whom has been 
conferred the Order of Merit. 

Her genius has resulted in the concrete existence of 
nursing societies, classes, and training organisations 
without number. Some she founded herself; some she 
developed, others she reformed; there is not a hospital 
to-day which could do its work without acknowledging 
its debt toher. As the chairman of one of the greatest of 
London hospitals has himself said, we owe all our nursing 
to her. But we owe more than methods of nursing. 
Florence Nightingale remains the inspiring hope and 
exemplar of all nurses; the pattern of a noble and 
gracious woman intent through a long life on the highest 
of woman’s tasks, the helping of man from pain to the 
light; and that example lives, and will live, after her. 





LORD SPENCER. 


Ww have lost in Lord Spencer a man who combined in 
an exceptional degree qualities that are specially 
dear to Englishmen. He did not seek greatness, but great- 
ness came to him,—came to him in the simple discharge 
of the duties that lay nearest to hand, and offered 
him the least personal pleasure. As a young man he 
enjoyed what in the “ sixties” was a position singularly 
suited to his tastes and to his abilities. He was famous in 
the hunting-field, three times Master of the Pytchley, and 
to the end of his life keenly interested in all that belonged 
to that characteristically English sport. When to this is 
added the business of landowning on a great scale—a 
business carried on in a manner to which the tenants on 
his estates in six counties bore kindly testimony after an 
experience of fifty years—enough has been said to account 
for every moment of his crowded life. Pleasures and 
occupations were his to the full, and in the latter he 
might easily have convinced himself that he found 
all the duties which fell to his share. But in 1868 
there came a summons to a different field of action, and it 
was at once obeyed. It is hard to conceive any office that 
could have had fewer attractions for Lord Spencer than 
the Viceroyalty of Ireland. He could not, indeed, have 
foreseen all that this great place would entail upon its 
holder in the years for which he was to fill it. That 
terrible day on which he was to become Lord-Lieutenant 
for the second time, and to learn almost at the same 
moment that his Chief Secretary and the head of his 
permanent administration had been assassinated well-nigh 
at his door, was still far off. But even in 1868 Dublin Castle 
had ceased to be merely the scene of titular pomp and 
representative state. The new Viceroy was to be concerned 
in the passing of a Peace Preservation Act, in an inquiry 
into the conspiracies which found a home and a welcome 
in three Irish counties, and in the anxious deliberations 
which had their issue in Mr. Gladstone’s Irish land policy. 
But even in the commonplace prospect which lay before 
him when the office was offered him, there was nothing to 
tempt him from the duties, at once useful and pleasant, 
which filled up his time at Althorp. But the call came, 
and it was obeyed as simply as though it had summoned him 
to the Chairmanship of his County Council. For some men 
the new work would have had the attraction which belongs 
to the “ daring pilot in extremity.”” For Lord Spencer it 
had little of this special charm. On the contrary, it was 
work which he naturally disliked. It fell to his lot to be 
concerned in the drafting of a very severe Crimes Act, but 
his contributions to the measure were always in the 
direction of leniency. The unusual powers with which it 
armed him were used very unwillingly, and some of them 
were not used at all. Even in the dark days which 
followed the murders in the Phoenix Park Lord Spencer 
never lost his head. He never forgot that his business was 
to pacify Ireland, and that, urgent as the duty of sup- 
pressing crime was, it was not even then the solitar 
es which a Viceroy of Ireland should keep in mind. 
t is in the consciousness of this double object that we 











may find the explanation of the seeming inconsistency 
of his acceptance of Mr. Gladstone’s Home-rule policy. 
The hope that his leader had at last discovered a better 
way of ruling Ireland than that which it had fallen to 
his own lot to carry through must have had immense 
attractions for him, and his confidence in Mr. Gladstone 
accounts for all the rest. 

Lord Spencer's reputation as an Irish administrator was 
greatly raised by the tactics of his opponents in the House 
of Commons in the Maamtrasna debate in the summer of 
1885. He had maintained order in circumstances of very 
great difficulty, and he had every right to look for justice, 
if not for sympathy, from the Government to whom he 
had handed over the task. He received neither. The 
Conservatives had not been a month in office when 
Mr. Parnell called attention to an alleged miscarriage of 
justice during Lord Spencer’s Viceroyalty. That it would 
have been possible, as a mere intellectual exercise, to find 
fault with any act of any Lord-Lieutenant during the 
anxious years from 1882 to 1885 is not to be denied. 
Important decisions which have to be taken on the 
instant are not likely to offer no occasion for criticism. 
But that the Ministers who had taken the same work 
in hand, and who ought for that reason, if for no other, 
to have made full allowance for the difficulties with 
which Lord Spencer had been confronted, should have 
allied themselves with his assailants is one of the least 
creditable incidents in the long and chequered annals of 
English rule in Ireland. That Mr. Parnell should object 
to the means by which crime had been punished and 
repressed was intelligible enough. To him the restora- 
tion of order meant a set-back to his own policy. But 
that Lord Spencer should meet with what was in effect 
the same treatment from the two principal members of 
the Conservative Government in the House of Commons 
showed an extraordinary indifference on their part to the 
forbearance, if not support, which every administrator is 
bound to give, and for the most part does give, to his prede- 
cessor’s efforts to suppress outrage and murder. This was 
not the view which either the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
or the Indian Secretary took of his Ministerial duty. 
There is very much, said Sir Michael Hicks Beach, 
in Lord Spencer’s Irish policy “ which I should be very 
sorry to make myself responsible for.” Lord Randolph 
Churchill went further, and declared that he had dis- 
trusted Lord Spencer when he was in office, and if 
he did not support the demand of the Nationalist 
Members for an inquiry into certain miscarriages of justice 
which they alleged to have happened during that period, 
it was only because he had contidence in Lord Carnarvon, 
not because he had confidence in Lord Spencer. It was the 
strangest of those lapses alike from ollicial and personal 
propriety which disfigured Lord Randolph Churchill's 
great powers and real zeal for the public service, and it 
stands as a valuable warning against yielding to the 
temptation to make capital out of charges brought against 
opponents by a common adversary. 

We spoke just now of Lord Spencer's confidence in 
Mr. Gladstone. But predominant as this feeling was, it 
was not allowed to lead him astray when his knowledge 
of the facts with which he had to deal, and his con- 
*viction that his leader had misread them, were alike 
complete. In 1894 he was First Lord of the Admiralty, 
and in that capacity he showed the clearness of vision 
and the strength of purpose which enabled him to press 
his demand for a larger outlay on the Navy to the 
length of furnishing Mr. Gladstone with a reason for 
resignation which he thought at once “ rational, sufficient, 
and ready to hand.” The Estimates which found favour 
with the Admiralty, and with the majority of the Cabinet, 
did not satisfy the Prime Minister. “How, he asked 
himself "—the words are Lord Morley’s—*“ could he turn 
his back on his former self by becoming a party to 
swollen expenditure?” It is easy to imagine with what 
force this argument must have appealed to Lord Spencer. 
To differ from his leader was always painful to him, and 
to press that difference to the length of hastening, as in 
the end it did, Mr. Gladstone’s retirement from public 
life would have seemed to many men in Lord Spencer's 
place an ample reason for subordinating their own judgment 
to that of their chief. But when Lord Spencer was clear 
as to the contingencies for which he had to provide, 
no consideration of this personal kind was allowed to 





determine his final course. He knew that his professional 
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advisers thought a particular expenditure necessary, he 
had satisfied himself that those advisers were right in 
so thinking, and these two considevations made his 
course plain. Accordmg to what the Times believes to 
be substantially true, Lord Spencer’s “own protest 
was lodged with the Chancellor of the Exchequer even 
before his professional advisers had had time to make 
known their views.” It must have been a very real satis- 
faction to Lord Spencer to learn, as he doubtless did, that 
this difference of opinion did not alter the advice which 
Mr. Gladstone meant to give the Queen had he been con- 
sulted as to the appointment of his successor in the 
Premiership. That he should still have determined to 
name Lord Spencer is a very remarkable testimony to 
Mr. Gladstone’s esteem for the colleague, alike in office 
and in opposition, of a quarter of a century, and to those 
features in Lord Spencer’s character which gained him 
the affeetion and confidence of his countrymen. 








THE FORGIVENESS OF FRIENDS. 


ONTEMPT is an emotion readily cultivated. It is easy 
with the help of a little self-deception to force a 
spurions growth which is very usefal in helping us to forgive 
our enemies. Besides, we know that we ought to forgive them ; 
and if we are genuinely civilised people, and cannot remember 
them without hate, we make a moderately successful effort not 
to remember them at all. But we cannot think of our friends 
with contempt, and we cannot cease to think of them either. 
Consequently we are frequently brought face to face with the 
very practical problem of forgiving them. Friends of course 
do not commit very grave offences against friends. Yet 
sometimes we find with a sharp pang that they have laughed 
at us a little, misunderstood us a little, or perhaps even under- 
stood us a little too well. All these things are quite poss?ble 
within the charmed circle of friendship. A great deal of 
pain, as well no doubt as a great deal of pleasure, bas its 
origin in chaff. If we are people of any reserve, it is only 
our friends who will venture to chaff us. It is only those we 
really like who can give us pain in this particular. The 
power to endure, let alone to enjoy, the light persecution 
of the would-be humorous is perhaps less common than 
is generally supposed. Every one believes his own method of 
chaffing to be both amusing and harmless. It is one of the 
particulars in which even very good people seldom argue from 
their own feelings to those of others. Men, and women 
too (though chaff is less common among women), who hate 
to be chaffed wonder why others are ruffled by it. To indulge 
in these sham attacks seems to them a pleasant expression of 
high spirits and intimacy. Yet they themselves when they 
are, metaphorically speaking, “ under the weather” are often 
conscious of pain in old wounds, wounds given by friends in 
these mock encounters which are never entirely safe. Perhaps 
they are least dangerous among those simple people whose 
intimacies are due to accident, who have a human desire to 
express themselves somehow, but are short of thoughts to 
exchange. With the sensitive, however, of all sorts these 
accidental injuries require a good deal of effort to forgive. 
Again, there is something to forgive when our friends mis- 
take our motives. “ Whatever made you do it?” they say. 
No doubt we were moved by mixed motives, but perhaps in 
the particular instance good motives did largely predominate. 
We hoped they would have seen those only. We cannot 
explain. Partly we are silenced by modesty, often too by 
the uncomfortable knowledge of that small quantity of 
alloy in our action which we dare not altogether overlook. 
Very often in our chagrin we call our friend’s attention to that, 
and that alone, and leave him sad, with a false impression, trying 
to forgive where he ought to have praised us, while we resent 
in him his readiness to believe our own account of our- 
selves. Intellectual misunderstanding, again, is a thing which 
has often to be forgiven between friends, especially where the 
friendship was made in extreme youth. We have known the 
stupid partner in a friendship to be immovably convinced of 
his own mental superiority. Perhaps he did better at school. 
Perhaps be considers the greater prevalence of his own ideas 
to bea measure of their worth. Perhaps, on the other hand, he 
mistakes his own unconventionality for originality. Either way, 
the stronger man mentally has a good deal to suffer, especially 
if he finds his moral perfections to be enormously exaggerated 
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by the friend who has entered his heart but cannot enter his 
mind, and who stands always in an attitude of affectionate 
amusement towards him. It is not always easy to forgive 
even those who really love one and seek one’s society for 
thinking one a fool. It imextraordinarily rare for any man to 
underrate bis own mental abilities. Thousands of good men 
and women wnderrate thémselves morally; indeed, we should 
say that the reverse was not very common among the 
cultivated. But while thousands overrate, it is only the 
very exceptional man who underrates his own brains. Hig 
own pesformance he may sincerely belittle, hi8 own ideas 
almost never. 

All these, however, are small offences. The great offences 
which we have to forgive our friends are committed not 
against ourselves but against other people. There are a few 
people in the world who have the gift of upsetting the sense 
of justice of all those who love them. In our heart of hearts 
we may know that they acted at a given juncture very badly 
indeed; but we have no sooner realised the fact than we begin 
instinctively to search about for some one else to put the 
blame on. We cannot altogether defend their action; but it 
is white beside that of some other person who is involved, 
whom we do not know, who is therefore to us a kind of broad. 
backed dummy; or whom we do know and dislike, and who, 
if he does not deserve our strictures over this business, 
deserves them, we are cenvinced, on twenty other scores. 
Such forgivable people have the power to kill all sense of 
reason as well as justice in some of their friends. These 
good-hearted champions will not regard the evidence. If the 
culprit confessed to them, they would set the confession to 
his good account, and still not lay the crime to his charge, 
The outside world looks on with amazement. What manner 
of spell has that young, or old, or middle-aged sinner cast 
over his friends that he should have so many good fellows 
ready to stick to him through thick and thin? 

We all feel instinctively that we ourselves have too much 
insight to make a friend who is capable of giving us a severe 
moral shock, until it happens that we get one. Whateven 
we do we shall be blamed. If we break off the intimacy, it is 
probably because the man or the woman we thonght we knew 
so well we feel to have existed only in our imagination. The 
actual person whom we now know is a stranger. We shall, 
however, be called false friends. If, on the contrary, we 
“make no difference,” as the saying is, we run the risk of 
being regarded as having lax views on moral questions. We 
all know that we ought not to mind what is thought of us; 
but we all do, and the fact of all this criticism does not 
make forgiveness easy. 

Where the power of forgiveness among friends is perfect, 
the sense of justice is not often very strongly developed. 
Now and then we get both. There are frank minds which 
cannot hoodwink themselves,—who see even their own children 
as they are, and do not love them one whit the less. Perhaps 
these are the most absolutely trustworthy of all friends; but 
anyhow they are few. Though many believe themselves clear- 
sighted, lovable people do not, as a rule, see any but the 
smaller faults of their friends, and these they do not resent. 
The scales in which they weigh the characters of those 
they love are not “set” by justice. Some worthy persons 
however, resent all faults, both in those they like and those 
they distike. For the most part good people are divided into 
two kinds. First there are those who try to “do justice” on 
principle but “love mercy,” whose imagination plays on it, 
and who exercise it whenever and wherever they can. These 
are true friends, forgiving, and needing no forgiveness. Then 
there is a second quality of good people who may be said 
to “do mercy” on principle, perhaps because they believe in 
Christianity, but who really in their hearts “love justice.” 
These friends, while they are not unforgiving, love to point 
out faults, and themselves are hard to forgive. They are 
instinctive believers in “retaliation” in the field of moral 
economics, 

But suppose the culprit has no charm, and his friends 
have to admit that he did very wrong? “It is not Jike him,” 
they reflect; but a horrid doubt will arise at times that after 
all it is like him, and that it is they who mistook what he 
was really like. Then they blame themselves for disloyalty. 
The end of the matter is that they make a harassed effort to 
forgive a friend for doing wrong, and themselves for regretting 
it. Can any piteh of reprehensibility be reached at which 
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we ought to give up a friend? It is a question between 
friends, and not the critic's business. Still, after all, 
do not we ourselves sit often im the critic’s seat? We 
all know high-minded people whose life and conversation 
are irreproacbable of whom we have carelessiy said: “ Really 
they ought not to remain friends with So-and-so.” But 
ought they not? There is a sense in which we owe it to the 
world to send those we think wicked to Goventry. But the 
very fact that we genuinely like a person means that we do 
pot think him wicked. We may all say with justice: “ If that 
wan is only an acquaintance, those people are not justified in 
pot kicking him out of the house”; but where friendship is 
concerned, “justification” is beside the point. You cannot 
“have the law of” affection. We all desire from our friends 
not justice but favour, and we have all a right within the 
circle of real friends to show it. 





EXPULSION FROM SCHOOL. 
HE Archer-Shee case has produced in the Morning Post 
a discussion of the whole theory and practice of 
expulsion from school. In some ways the discussion has been 
g little illogical, as the charge against the Admiralty in the 
Arcber-Shee affair was not that they resorted to expulsion, 
but that they expelled a Cadet without having anything 
resembling proof that he was guilty. Their hideously unjust 
action cannot, as some correspondents appear to think, be 
obviously and naturally turned into a plea against the 
principle of expulsion as such. Moreover, expulsion from 
Osborne is not comparable with expulsion from other schools. 
We think that it ought to be, but as things are it is perfectly 
clear that it is not. In the reports of the case there was from 
beginning to end no mention of the “ Head-Master.” If a boy 
be expelled from an ordinary school, it is the Head-Master who 
is responsible for the extreme act, and who invariably admits 
responsibility. Cadets at Osborne, it is said, are in the 
position of officers. We reply that if that be so they ought to 
have the rights of officers. Every officer in both Services has 
aright to have a charge against him tried by a Court-Martial. 
At Osborne there was no trial, and for two years no trial 
could be procured. There are marked differences between 
Osborne and other schools, but let us accept the convenient 
illogicality and examine the question of expulsion from 
ordinary schools. 

On one hand, we are told that a boy who is expelled 
from school is under a stigma for life, that his evil fame 
follows him wherever he may be, and that it is a miracle if he 
does not go to the Devil. On the other hand, it is said that 
expulsion leaves a boy almost unhampered in after life, that 
he soon sheds his bad reputation as a snake its skin, and that 
ashort time after expulsion he may be received into some 
other school. It is even argued that the bitter fact of 
expulsion may be exactly the warning a boy needs to startle 
his senses into an appreciation of the seriousness of life, and 
that it may be the greatest help to reform ever offered to 
him. One correspondent thinks that the general idea of 
expulsion has been derived from schoolboy stories, out of 
which he reconstructs a typical picture :— 

“The whole school is assembled in the big hall, in which the 

names of past heroes gleam in letters of gold on the oaken panels, 
and pictured founders glare from their frames on the crowd of 
boys. All masters are present, and the prefects walk up and down 
armed with canes, A door opens: in dead silence the ‘Doctor’ 
enters. After a few words tothe school he tells the ‘ Marshal’ to 
bring in the culprit. Then follows a fearful flogging scene, and 
finally a cowering wretch slinks away from the hall, ultimately 
coming to a bad end on the Continent.” 
We can only say that it is a very wholesome thing that among 
schoolboys themselves the legend should flourish that expul- 
sion is the ultimate disgrace, and that it is a handicap 
throughout life, if not an insurmountable obstacle to success. 
At the public schools this is firmly believed, and indeed it 
would be a bad sign if it were not, for the horror with which 
toe incurring of the greatest of all school penalties is 
regarded is necessarily the exact reflection of the “tone” of 
the school,—of the sense of personal responsibility for the 
maintenance of the right standard of honesty and morality. 

Yet an extreme statement is seldom true, and it is certain 
that neither the “ utter ruin” nor the “ beneficent corrective” 
theory of expulsion is true. The present writer has known 
boys who were expelled, and who have made moderate 
successes of their lives. But if the stigma of expulsion is 








nothing worse, it is a continual embarrassment. In after life 
those who were at school with the boy who was expelled 
keep up a polite and kindly fiction that that period never 
existed. They ignore it, and yet they all have it in their 
minds. As an illustration of how expulsion is remembered to 
the unceasing embarrassment, if not injury, of a man, we may 
recall the case of a candidate for Parliament who published 
the fact that his rival had been expelled from school. It was 
a mean and despicable thing to do, and it was probably also 
entirely irrelevant, but it proves what the feeling about 
expulsion is that a man should think that the revival of a 
story of expulsion was the deadliest arrow be could discharge. 
To speak frankly, we think that expulsion does mortgage the 
future of all but very sturdy and independent characters, 
But it is not only for that reason that we think it should be 
even more rare than it is. Expulsion is in effect an admission 
that a boy is irreclaimable,—that the school cannot make him 
virtuous, and that therefore he must go. Surely in the case 
of very young boys—except when a morbid depravity amount- 
ing to mental disease is demonstrable—a Head-Master should 
be ashamed to make that admission. He thereby renounces 
his obligations and his first duty as a schoolmaster. There is 
a great difference between a boy of twelve or thirteen and one 
of fifteen or sixteen. The younger boy’s failings may be mere 
accident,—the result of bad influence by a nurse, or of neglect 
by parents, which may often occur through forced absence 
from home or from illness as well as from culpable neglect. 
With a boy of, say, sixteen this is less likely to be true; he 
has already had the advantage of some years of training 
from teachers, if not from his parents, and his offences are 
more likely to come from some more serious obliquity of 
character. 

In appraising the responsibility of Head-Masters we do not 
forget the one great danger which they have to bear in mind. 
This is the possibility that other boys will be contaminated by 
the retention of an offender in a school. Naturally it is the chief 
responsibility of a schoolmaster to keep all the boys under 
his charge from contamination. This is his primary obliga- 
tion to parents. In very large schools it is inevitable that 
boys should be allowed a much longer tether than in small 
schools; their personalities cannot be so carefully watched, 
and for that very reason the danger of contamination is more 
serious. But even here there is a compensating consideration. 
Boys at public schools are generally between the ages of 
thirteen and eighteen, and they are quite old enough to have a 
judgment and balance which could not be expected in small boys 
at private schools. If they have it not, it is more the fault of 
parents than schoolmasters. In fitting a boy to resist all 
the temptations of life at a public school the parents should 
meet the masters much more than half-way. If parents do 
not take their boys into their confidence and let them know 
that the existence of strong temptations is perfectly under- 
stood and appreciated, it would perhaps be better not to send 
them to public schools at all. People talk of one public 
school having normally a good tone and of another having 
normally a bad tone. All that seems to us moonshine; it is 
the mistake of supposing transient conditions to be perma- 
nent. Every great school has epidemics of moral disease just 
as of physical disease. (They are, we ought to say, small 
epidemics by no means affecting a large part of a school, and 
they pass away like other epidemics.) If a boy is stoutly 
armed against such dangers, he is safe wherever he may be. 
But it is folly to go on the principle that such things do not 
happen at one school and do happen at another. The present 
writer has known an instance of a boy being expelled from a 
school, not in the least because the master despaired of him, 
but because he allowed himself to be intimidated by what he 
believed to be the feelings of parents. We do not deny for a 
moment that expulsion may be necessary, but we are quite 
convinced that a wise master can turn even evil occasion to 
good, and that his wisdom is roughly measurable by the 
number of expulsions from his school. 

In the region of moral offences a master must be given’ 
much discretion, and it should be remembered that, short of 
the act of public expulsion—we should define public expulsion 
as removal before the school term is finished—a master can 
negotiate with parents for the removal of a boy quietly at the 
end of the term. If the parent refuses to do this, he can 
bring an action (as has been proved in the Courts) for breach 
of contract. As for accusations of stealing, we would repeat 
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what we said lately, that if the charge is deemed proved ard 
expulsion is considered necessary—we ourselves should not 
consider expulsion right if a young boy were found guilty of 
stealing for the first time—the parent should be offered the 
alternative of having the boy prosecuted in a public Court. 
The onus of proof would lie on the master who brought the 
charge, anl the parent who was convinced of his innocence 
would not shrink from a public hearing. 





IN THE SOUTHERN ALPS. 

USKIN has told us how, in the midst of his enjoyment 
of an Alpine scene in the Jura, he endeavoured for a 
moment to imagine the same landscape, with himself still as 
spectator, suddenly translated out of its setting of human 
and historical association to some aboriginal region in a new 
continent. The result upon his mind of this attempt was, he 
says, an instantaneous chill and blankness. “The flowers in 
an instant lost their light, the river its music; the hills 
became oppressively desolate; a heaviness in the boughs of 
the darkened forest showed how much of their former power 
had been dependent upon a life which was not theirs, how 
much of the glory of the imperishable, or continually-renewed 
creation, is reflected from things more precious in their 

memories than it in its renewing.” 

One ponders the remembrance of this passage as here in 
far-away New Zealand one stands on one of the lesser 
smmits of the Mount Cook Rangeand gazesround. Onevery 
side a tossing sea of snow-peaks, torn with light and shade, 
and furrowed by deep valleys in which gigantic glaciers coil ; 
beneath, the purple of rock-precipices, the violet-grey of 
shingle-fans, the braids, bright sapphire-blue, of freed ice 
currents running down the far-off grey and yellow flats; 
above, the Alpine azure, illimitably pure,—but nowhere the 
“deep colours of human virtue,” no “ walls of Joux, and four- 
square keep of Granson,” no memories, no signs, nor yet any 
anticipation or promise of human occupancy at all. For the 
old-time inhabitant of these islands, the quick-feeling Maori, 
regarded the mountains always with reverence and awe, and, 
fearing to profane, avoided them. Nor was there anything 
to tempt him from this pious attitude. Upon this Eastern 
side of the Alps, at any rate, there are no forests, those 
kindly promises on the part of Mother Earth to her human 
children of food and shelter and fuel: no soft-flowing rivers, 
no valleys rich in grass, or green Alp-pastures. Instead, the 
valleys are cold causeways of ice; the rivers, silent and solid 
in their upper reaches, in their lower are wicked and loud of 
roaring, swift and chill as the death they threaten, and 
liable, in addition, to accesses of flood and fury appallingly 
sudden. Moreover, the region is one where winter reigus and 
the snow puts all to sleep for six months of the year; where, 
even at the very height of summer, the face of things may, in 
a single day, turn white; where, all the year round, clouds 
consult, winds wed, and sudden and terrible storms are 
brought forth full grown. Neither is there any commercial 
advantage here that might beckon to the white man; if any 
treasure lie hidden within this part of the earth, unprisable 
locks are upon its hiding-place. True, there is a human 
instinct, of a kind far different, that has brought a few men 
wandering hither; but it is one occasional and temporary in 
its manifestation, and it pays homage to non-human powers. 
It is in token of this instinct that a solitary inn stands at the 
portals of the ranges, an Alpine hut or two within them; 
that a few of these innumerable peaks and ridges are linked, 
in the minds of a few men, with the memory of a few 
explorers; and that many of these mountains go by human 
names. But, as one stands and sees, there is no sign of 
habitation; it is the mighty mountain forms that summon 
the attention, not their scanty human associations (and this 
is as your true mountaineer would have it, putting ever still 
above himself the peaks that he has climbed), and the poor 
human surnames incongruously allied with these so non- 
human presences are devitalised by their own inadequacy, 
and seem merely meaningless. This ocean of the snows, in 


brief, is so great, the barque of human adventure on it so 
small, that the effect upon the mind at gaze is that of a 
quite shipless sea, a solitude utterly inviolate. 

Yes, let us admit it fully; let us consider it in detail, and 
confess the complete fact. Man has no influence here. Year 
in, year out, by night, by day, Mount Cook—ah! let us allow 
him his far more just and lovely Maori name, Aorangi, true 





a, 
“Light in the Sky”—stands up yonder, towering over all hig 
fellows, a solid flame, of silver or of rose, for ever uplifted 
above the whole Southern surface of the globe. Storms find 
and leave him steadfast; stars and space alone surmount 
him ; solitary, supreme, what is it to him whether he ever hag 
been climbed by man or noP Sefton, to the coming of the 
dawn, glimmers, massed, immense; as the stars pale, brightens. 
offers his great rock-crest for the first, dark-crimsoning foot. 
hold of the light, his steep and icy stairways for its downward 
rush of rose, his outspread snowfields for its golden enthrone. 
ment; and day after day thus illumines the morning with 4 
radiance often probably unbeheld by any human eye,—bat 
how much the less bright for that? For the full half of 
every year, before the silent, snow-piled hut on Malte Bran, 
that vast opposing wall of whiteness still, though no man 
sees, grows rich at sunset and at sunrise with the most 
marvellous soft colours; and spiritual as ever beneath the 
winter’s moon, those pure peaks of the Minarets shine on 
unwatched. At this very minute the glacier-blue—of all blneg 
the loveliest—is filling with its exquisite haze the rifts of 
unapproachable crevasses, the sculptured spirals of couloir 
never seen, the glorious moonbeam mouths, glistening in 
secret, of ice-caves where the foot of man has never trod and 
never will. Has any hut or saeter ever neighboured that 
lovely lakelet on Sebastopol, with its peaceful damasked 
surface of golden sunshine, azure water, and ruby waterweed, 
and its outlook on the hanging glaciers’ colossal blue and 
white, or parted the shimmering toss and tumble of the snow. 
grasses, “silver and gold in the icy air,” beside that other 
pool on Sealey, with its adorable vignettes of Sefton snows 
mirrored in the morning, and Aorangi’s inverted sunset 
torch? Never; not one; and do the lakesides languish? 
As little as the mountain-lilies languish, and the gentians and 
celmisias that year after year continue so to star with their 
myriad bright shining of sweet fresh white and yellow and 
green the remotest recesses of the lower slopes without 
receiving ever any man’s admiration. 


And of life's non-human children, on the other hand, what 
a dwelling-place and playground and laboratory are these 
Alps! Visible here is the never-ceasing passage of the light, 
chronicled at each instant and proclaimed, by lit facet after 
facet of the carven snows, by the glistering forth of this peak 
into loveliness, the gradual withdrawal of that into austerity, 
as the sun, master-sculptor of the whole, passes upon his 
rounds and surveys his still proceeding handiwork. Here 
water, the Protean, works and plays in all his various forms; 
the light snowflakes whirl and dance, and weld themselves 
into masses of irresistible power; the ice-ploughs of the 
glaciers eat the rocks, convert the mountain-summits into the 
fields of the future, and carry them down towards the plains; 
rivers rage, creeks tinkle, clouds form and fade, and the rain- 
fall of regions far away is visibly dictated. Here the solid 
surface of the globe, incessantly gnawed at, crumbled, ground, 
violently split off, thunderously hurled down and borne away, 
is for ever palpably in process of manipulation. Here the 
waves and currents of the air are born and die, lay down one 
nature, take on another. Endless here is the tale of beauty; 
endless the manifestation of tremendous power. And as it 
is now, so it has been for ages past; as it is now, so it will 
be for ages to come. But the human colour, red, is lacking 
to this landscape white and of blue and green. The “ human 
endurances, valours, and virtues” have lent but little glory 
to this “imperishable or continually-renewed creation.” 
Independent of man, completely uninfluenced by his works 
and by his nature, is all this widespread spectacle of beauty, 
this vast theatre of power. 

In such a scene as this, surely, if anywhere, are to be found 
the conditions that Ruskin contemplated. It remains to be 
asked: What, for man, is the sum of them? What is the 
effect of such a landscape upon its actual, as distinguished 
from its imaginary, spectator? Is its lack of human associa- 
tion, its detachment from human interest, in reality so chilling 
and desolating, so very awful ? 

Awe-inspiring, possibly, not awful; chilling and desolating 
not at all. To the writer, at least, it appears that this 
separateness, this aloofness, of the Southern Alps constitutes 
perhaps their greatest attraction and their chief value to 
man. For it widely instructs him; it enlarges immensely the 
horizons of his understanding and of his inner life. In 
presenting to him Nature (that other half of what Fechner 
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Earth-Soul, at any rate that other sharer with him 
tage thus isolated and distinct from him and his 
occasions, it reveals her to him as an integral whole, a true 
existence, an individual something in terms of her own self, 
not only of his. How often do we think of Nature soP As 
man’s slave, his tool, his convenience ; his nurse, his consoler, 

“To all always open, 
To all always true”; 

as his “feeder with lofty thoughts,” his spiritual admonisher, 
his witness to the divine,—in all these capacities (the rank of 
them rising, be it observed, step for step with the ennobling 
of man’s needs) Nature, “ inanimate Nature,” as he calls her, 
has been often recognised and duly valued, but how often in 
ber own right is she recognised and valued because she is 
herself? And yet to exchange the former view of her for 
the latter is like taking that great step up out of mere grati- 
tude to a friend for services performed and benefits received, 
into a comprehension and a love of that friend’s faculties and 
character as they are in themselves, above and past the limits 
of our needs. It is to become disinterested—a mental stage 
often as far beyond that of being interested as the latter 
beyond that of being uninterested—and, in paradoxical con- 
sequence, to grow far richer. It is to gain a new world, 
because a new view of the world. Not morally precisely, not 
exactly intellectually, but spiritually, vitally perhaps, we 
seem amid these soaring snows ourselves to rise,—to attain 
from virgin mid-air peaks of our own being vast new breadths 
of vision enabling us to discern, what? That man is not the 
only real entity on earth ? That Nature, “inanimate Nature,” 
is also a Soul? That the universe is nowhere mere dead 
matter, but alive throughout, bright Spirit everywhere? In 
the solitudes of the sea one eometimes suspects this. In these 
uppeopled precincts of Aorangi one is sure of it. a es 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


—_——_@—— 
THE METHODS OF THE ADMIRALTY. 
[To tax Eprror ov tug “Srectaror.” | 
§ir,—“ A demand that such a wicked proceeding should 
be rendered impossible in the future” (“The Naval Cadet 
Case,” Spectator, August 6th, p. 195). Reading the above, 
and cordially agreeing, I think of another case which deals 
with a poorer class of victim. George Horn worked in 
the gun wharf tinsmith shop, Portsmouth Dockyard, for 
eight years, his job the unsoldering of ammunition cases. 
George Horn suffered from lead-poisoning, and, though not 
reported on, was noticed as suffering from “chronic plumbism ” 
by one of the medical inspectors, who insisted on the case 
being brought before the Fleet Surgeon, and in the meantime 
carefully examined the man, and found him suffering from 
“hypertrophy of the heart, albumen, and inability to use the 
extensor muscles of his hands,” all three well-known signs 
of plumbism. The gun wharf shop has been repeatedly 
reported to the Home Office as insufficiently ventilated. 
G. Horn was treated (for plumbism !) at the infirmary for three 
weeks, and passed on to Haslar, where, notwithstanding every 
care, he died in one month. He left a widow and seven 
children, the eldest fourteen years of age. The Admiralty 
were asked for some compensation, and declined, saying that 
G. Horn died of “hypertrophy of the heart anterior to the 
plumbism”! A small fund was raised, and Mr. A. L. Kent, 
solicitor, Portsmouth, took the matter before the County 
Courtand Judge Gye. The Admiralty then climbed down, and 
agreed to pay £267 to the widow and the seven little children. 
In the Archer-Shee case, the case of a rich man’s son, it took 
two years and a large sum of money to bring the Admiralty 
“to their own fathomless humiliation”; in the George Horn case, 
the case of a poor workman, with no Union at his back, the 
Admiralty refused even to listen to the plea for compensation ; 
it was thought by us that the expensive procedure, Petition 
of Right, of the Archer-Shee case might be necessary (it 
would have been prohibitive), and so it might have been but 
for the energy of Mr. Kent and the courage of Judge Gye. 
On the question of costs—of which we proposed the surplus 
should go to the widow—I cannot touch, for the Admiralty 
have declined to pay “solicitor and client” costs and have 
appealed. Appealed!—I am, Sir, &c., 
Bertram G. FALir 

(Junior M.P. for Portsmouth). 








THE SWISS. 

(To rae Eviror or tas “Srecraror.”’) 
Srz,—There is much food for thought in the interesting article 
on “The Art of Saving” in the Spectator of August 6th, and 
though it is difficult to realise how some of the working 
classes manage to save as much as they do, yet the want of 
thrift in many of the English and Irish women is notorious. 
Having seen a good deal of Continental life, and having as a 
bachelor lived in rooms in various towns in England, I 
have had some opportunity for comparing the average 
Englishwoman of the artisan class with the French, Swiss, 
and German, and in many respects the Englishwoman comes 
out badly, not only in regard to thrift, but domestic economy 
in general. A French or Swiss woman makes a better soup 
out of nothing than an Englishwoman will out of anything ; 
she cooks vegetables better and in a greater variety of ways ; 
she keeps her house or her appartement cleaner and in better 
order, and without the endless confusion of useless articles 
and tawdry “ornaments” too often seen in small English 
houses; she is frequently more neatly dressed, and 
yet she spends less on dress than an Englishwoman; 
she washes clothes better, though she may charge more 
for doing so, because she pays her girls better, and 
in doing both she shows her sense. Her husband's wages are 
often less than those of an Englishman, and provisions, and 
most things except house-rent, are dearer, particularly in 
France, so that the cost of living is getting a very serious 
matter; and yet among the working classes in those three 
eountries there is far less extreme poverty and a greater 
appearance of comfort, happiness, and content than in 
England. This is largely because of the capability of the 
women, and because the men eat good, well-cooked meals and 
spend less on drink, especially between meals; but it is also 
because the common people are better educated and instructed 
in those countries, and there is less aping by every class of 
that immediately above it in the social scale, for the simple 
reason that there are fewer class distinctions. The English- 
woman’s want of thrift and order may be illustrated even by 
such a trifling thing as the following. On more than one 
occasion I have noticed an expression of mild contempt on the 
face of a landlady who has seen me carefully fold up brown- 
paper and put string away in a drawer; and yet if one did not 
take these natural precautions, how difficult it would be to 
obtain from such a person even a clean piece of brown-paper 
with which to wrap a parcel! There are Englishwomen of all 
classes to-day who have many things to learn from the Swiss 
and the Germans, the Dutch, and the much-abused and 
misunderstood Frenchwomen. 

I was also glad to see the article on “ The Swiss” in the same 
issue, and agree that the attack on the latter-day Swiss in the 
August Cornhill Magazine is an outrageous libel, even though 
the writer tries to excuse her intemperance by the plea that 
she acts as an advocatus diaboli in an ecclesiastical court. 
Having lived in Switzerland, I admit that there is some truth 
in what Miss Edith Sellers says about the extreme exclusive- 
ness of the Swiss aristocracy (but cannot they please them- 
selves ?); and, Sir, I believe there ts ground for the charge 
made by a Consul in Switzerland that the Swiss Courts of 
Law are grossly partial, though I would not go so far as to 
say that “no foreigner ever wins in a suit against a native.” 
If desirable I could give particulars of a case of extreme 
partisanship shown last August in Canton Valais in a 
dispute with a garde-chasse, who behaved disgracefully ; but 
being a native and a good Catholic, in that most Catholic 
of Cantons, I found it useless to report him, though 
encouraged to do so by a well-known Swiss gentleman. 
It is also true that though the Swiss are artistic in 
their dress and in their houses, &c., art is almost entirely 
decorative, and the really clever painters of pictures, in either 
oil or water-colour, can be counted on the fingers of one 
hand. Again, it isa fact that the Swiss have become more 
mercenary than, say, the Norwegians, but they must not be 
blamed for this. As writers they do not shine, but two of 
their newspapers, the Gazette de Lausanne and the Journal de 
Genéve, compare very favourably with any daily journals in 
France, excluding, perhaps, Le Temps and the Journal des 
Débats. But taken as a whole, Miss Sellers’s attack on the 
Swiss is totally unwarranted, and it shows a lamentable 
ignorance of facts, particularly in regard to education. She 
alludes to the harm done by absinthe-drinking, but she does 
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not tell us how the Swiss people themsel ves have, by a 
plebiscite, taken measures to prohibit the sale of this crug. 
She left it to others to say: “ The Swiss has a dignity which 
is of the highest kind becanse he has confidence in himself. 
He does not say that because he is a Republican and a 
democrat he is humiliated or made ridiculous by serving 
other men.” 

In conclusion, cannot Englishwomen find something better to 
do at home in helping to improve the conditions of life and 
labour of their own struggling countrywomen than to write 
in magazines of the “shock” which awaited them “in Calvin’s 
own town, where it was admitted quite cheerfully that there 
were more disorderly houses per head of the population than 
in any other town in Europe”! Whether this be a fact I am 
totally unable to say, nor is it particularly interesting ; but it 
may be well to remind Miss Sellers that Geneva is the most 
cosmopolitan town in Europe, as well as one of the most 
intellectual; that it has a very large French population; and 
that the state of its streets, and those of any town in Switzer- 
land, cannot be compared with the state of the streets of 
London or any large English town. To finish such a magazine 
article with an allusion of this kind, obviously directed against 
one of the most moral people of Europe, whose women and 
girls are renowned for their chastity, is only indicative of the 
unbalanced and often hypocritical state of mind which is 
sometimes reached by a small section of the women of 
England.—I am, Sir, &c., H. Srvart THoMpPson. 


[To rue Epitor or tue “Srecrator.”} 
Srr,—Will youallow me to thank you heartily for your article 
on “ The Swiss,” in which you correct some of the exaggerated 
statements in Miss Sellers’s article in this month’s Cornhill 
Magazine? I have known many Swiss people intimately for 
more than twenty-four years, and have lived for more than 
eight years in the Canton of Neuchitel. As master in three 
schools in the place till quite recently, I have had abundant 
opportunities for getting to know the people of at least this 
Canton. They have their faults, as we all have, but I should 
like to be allowed to add my protest against the pleading of 
this advocatus diaboli. What good does the author think she 
has done by writing in this way of a people many of whom 
received her most kindly, and did not grudge her their time 
to give her all the information she needed >—I am, Sir, &ec., 
G. A. BIENEMANN, 
British Chaplain at Neuchatel. 
Chateau de Beauregard, Serritres, near Neuchatel, 
Switzerland. 





TURKEY AND THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE, 

(To rue Eprror or tue “ Spectator,” ] 
S1r,—Although it is by common consent never wise to 
prophesy before the event, yet—unless present signs are 
very nrisleading—one need, I imagine, hardly be surprised 
should the familiar Triplice within no far distant time merge 
its identity in that of a partie carrée, admitting as its 
fourth partner in the game the now rejuvenated Turk. It 
may of course be that for home reasons Turkey will herself 
delay the consummation of this rapprochement desired by, at 
all events, two out of these three possible partners, but that 
tentative proposals have been made seems more than likely. 
Germany, for obvious reasons, prefers that such hopes should 
for the most part be expressed by Austria; thus, for instance, 
the meeting in Marienbad of Count Aehrenthal and the 
Grand Vizier has encouraged Danzer’s Armee Zeitung (a 
Vienna military sheet) to return once more to its oft- 
expressed advocacy of some sort of alliance between the 
Powers of Central Europe and the Sublime Porte, basing its 
reasons for the advisability of such an arrangement on the 
enormous help it would be, even if only from the naval 
point of view, in the case of a European war. The writer of 
the article in question prefaces the main points of his 
argument by saying :— 

“ On our side it must be acknowledged that it would be greatly 
to our interest that a modern Turkey should also be a powerful 
Turkey, as she would then be in a position to place a strong 
veto on the vacillating Pan-Slavonic policy of the Balkan 
States under Russia’s inftuence,—a matter of particular political 
importance at a time when that country, having entered into her 
Treaty with Japan, is once more at liberty to bestow her attention 
upon hevepenes affairs. ‘Turkey, however” [and this is a passage 
the inrportance and significance of which cannot, I venture to 
think, overlooked, in view of the transaction that has just 





taken place between the Turkish Government and the @. 

Admiralty]—* Turkey, however, is also anxious to increase 
neglected Navy, and will within measurable time become 
maritime factor to be reckoned with in the Mediterranean,” 8 
Indeed, an alliance with Turkey, who, having possession of the 
Dardanelles, can at any time prevent Russia from reachin 

the Mediterranean, is, thinks the writer, of a double need 
ance, for those allied to her would share the advantage 
accruing from Turkey’s compact with Roumania, this last, 
mentioned State being, as long as Russia remains the Wn 
challenged mistress of the Black Sea, forced to mind her 
“p's” and “q’s,” politically speaking, owing to the fast 
that the greater portion of her national wealth is committe 
to the mercy of that inland sea :— 

“Tt lies in our interest,” he says, “to facilitate in as friendly q 
manner as may be possible the consolidation of Turkey’s interna) 
affairs, in order that she may speedily become de facto that 
political factor we require, as much for the sake of effectually 
counteracting the endeavours of Russia as those of Italy by, on 
the one hand, arresting the Caucasian and South Russian army 
corps and keeping apart the adversaries’ fleets, and, on the other 
hand, by giving us a maritime friend, whose sea power would in 
ao waters help to neutralise the present preponderance of 

y. 
For, though I suggested at the beginning of my letter a possible 
partie carrée, it might almost appear as though in wooing 
Turkey in so unabashed a manner the dominant partners to 
the Triplice desired to be prepared for any and every con. 
tingency; and not only is Italy’s Navy a very sore point with 
Austria, but she has come to view with some alarm the very 
considerable progress that country is making in the matter 
of her airships. (Dirigible No. 2 isto be ready this month, and 
Dirigible No. 3 in October, each having a cubic measure. 
ment of 4,200 métres, while one is to be taken in hand for 
next year whereof the cubic measurement will be 8,000 mitres,) 
Now, as long as all goes well, this is very nice indeed; but 
should things go wrong on the Austro-Italian frontier, then 
those airships practising about Lago Bracciano might prove 
distinctly inconvenient to their present ally. The only air 


. feet that could be dangerous to Italy would be an Austrian 


one; bit then Austria is innocent of anything of the kind, 
excepting a Lebaudy, that refused to rise the other day. 


“ Selfish interests,” continues the writer, “ have never arisen 
to cast a shadow across the possibility of closer relations 
between the Central European Powers and the Ottoman 
Empire. Nowhere,” he says, “do their interests clash,” while 
we are reminded that when it becomes a question of the 
other Powers, sucly stumbling-blocks arise as Russia in the 
Caucasus, on the Black Sea, and in the Balkans; Italy in 
Tripoli; France in Tunis and Moroeeo; and England in the 
whole world of Islam. Friction, it is pointed out, may arise 
at any one or other of these centres, and Turkey is warned that 
she cannot hope to find a happy solution to these troubles, in 
view of the distribution of strength arising out of the present 
grouping of the European States, unless she has the support 
of powerful allies, 


Now upon the very heels, as it were, of this article from 
which I have just quoted comes another of a more outspoken 
type, that of Herr von Rath (a Member of the Prussian 
Chamber of Deputies), who, curiously enough, also uses 
an Austrian journal as the medium through which to vent 
his ill-disguised contempt for the conciliatory tone of Mr. 
Asquith’s recent speech, as well as his distrust of the new 
British Permanent Secretary for Foreign Affairs. Herr von 
Rath suggests that the English Premier’s utterances may 
not unlikely—for reasons which he goes on to state—have 
been “inspired.” “The British Foreign Office pursues its 
foreign policy very independently,” he remarks, “and while 
Sir Edward Grey represents the present ‘Liberal Front’ of 
this office, the driving-power nevertheless proceeds from the 
Permanent Secretary,—a post now filled by Sir Arthur 
Nicolson in place of Sir Charles Hardinge.” Sir Arthur is 
presented by Herr von Rath as an assiduous cementer of 
Ententes, one whose object is above all things the hindrance 
of Germany’s political and economic welfare. His appoint 
ment was taken to mean a continuance of this policy. “Can 
it be, then,” asks Herr von Rath, “that the Permanent 
Secretary's views have undergone a sudden change ‘over 
night’?” Herr yon Rath replies to his question himself in 
the negative, suggesting instead that this is more likely a 
clever and well-considered move on the part of Sir Arthur 
Nicolson in order to “ veil” his actual political intentions,— 
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«intentions for which England would require time to prepare.” 
“In the meanwhile England has,” he observes, “ been sponsor 
to Russia's rapprochement with Japan, since it would not have 
done for her (England) to have fought side by side in Europe 
with the opponent of her Asiatic ally.” Russia’s necessary 
and ultimate expansion will therefore, according to Herr 
yon Rath, be subject to the influence of England's policy. 
“Nor is it unlikely that the direction will be towards the 
Balkans, where a conflagration seldom comes amiss to Great 
Britain.” 

The writer further proceeds to explain that England’s 
relations with Islam have altered. A Constitutional Turkey 
js not so docile a factor to lead as was the erstwhile despotic 
State. Yet England needs the influence of the Caliphate over 
ber Mohammedan Indians. No less does she need this 
jnfluence in Egypt in order to nip in the bud those desires 
which tend to a union with the now rejuvenated Moham- 
medan State. Yet in spite of England’s sympathetic 
assurances to the Turkey of the Young Turks, the nearer 
these approached the consummation of their ideals, the less, 
opines the writer, have English assurances “ rung true,” while 
the more Mohammedan interests have appeared united— 
“interests of which England is at all points the exploiter and 
oppressor” —the less has the Caliph cared to be the willing and 
selfless tool of Britain’s power. Yet an easygoing Caliph has, 
we are told, become of almost vital necessity for England of 
to-day. Were the present bearers of that dignity to fail her, 
they would have to be dealt with as enemies and done away 
with :— 

“Such is at present the attitude of Great Britain towards the 

Ottoman Empire, and for this reason England has upon more than 
one occasion lately attempted to manw@uvre the Caliphate into 
more complacent hands. To such ends did she engineer the 
journey of the Khedive to the Sacred Shrine of Islam; for the 
game reason did the raids of the Imam in Yemen receive British 
support, the object being to arouse the scattered and unorganised 
Arabs against the more highly disciplined Ottomans, and thus 
bring the former to influence and power,”— 
a plan which would, if successful, he observes, practically 
subject the spiritual conduct of the Mohammedan world to 
Britain’s rule. To achieve this the Ottoman Empire must be 
weakened, and “ Russia is the instrument England proposes 
to use for this business.” But the writer urges that Austria 
cannot be expected te watch such a policy unmoved. Any 
attempt at the dismemberment of Turkey which did not lead 
to the prompt intervention of the Dual Empire would, we are 
told, be unthinkable. Bunt Germany too has vital interests in 
the existence of the Ottoman Empire, the destruction of 
which, together with the setting up of a Caliphate under 
English influence, would but be the prologue to the Anglo- 
German war. 

Herr von Rath takes the opportunity also of alluding to 
the frequent rumours which have arisen respecting a possible 
Alliance between the Powers of Central Europe and Turkey, 
but considers that that country may well hesitate to enter 
on the risk in view of the aimless foreign policy Germany 
has of late been guilty of. “ What may, however, be expected 
in the future is that Germany will act with consistency and 
determination, and without regard to any one else follow those 
lines which are dictated by her own interests”; while the 
reproach so often made during the annexation crisis that she 
sailed “ without a rudder in Austrian waters” is described as 
utterly futile. ‘“ Russia,” saya the writer, “cannot complain 
of our policy as long as she elects to be under the tutelage of 
Britain, having the direction she is to ‘expand in’ dictated 
from London.”—I am, Sir, &c., Ienorvs. 

[We refer to this in our leading columns.—Ep. Spectator.] 





METRIC REFORM. 
(To raz Eprrom or ras “ Srecrator.”] 
§1r,—The letter from Mr. Harold Cox appearing in your issue 
of the 13th inst. is a fine example of theory v. practice. Does 
Mr. Cox know that the half-crown is a much more useful coin 
than the florin? If he does not know, let him ask the tellers 
at the bank or the cashiers at large works who handle the coins 
for wages; in other words, let him go to the people of experi- 
ence. If he is still unconvinced, let him go to Germany and 
ask the members of the Chambers of Commerce of Berlin, 


‘ Breslau, Dortmund, Duisburg, Elberfeld, Erfurt, Friedberg, 


Gnesen, Hildesheim, Kassel, Limbourg, Offenbach,- Osna- 
briick, Sonneberg, Wessel,-&c., and to the Federation of 





Manufacturers of Berlin and other bodies, and ask them why 
they are memorialising the Prussian Diet for divisions of the 
mark other than decimal. Let him ask them why they 
specifically ask for a coin which is a quarter of a mark in 
value, and why they ask for another coin one-eighth of the 
mark in value. On the general question of metric weights 
and measures, let him again go to the people who have to do 
things—the practical people—not to those who make it their 
business fo dream or to talk of principles of perfection. Let 
him ask British manufacturers why they stick to the inch and 
the yard; let him go to the United States and ask why the 
practical people of that country, with over a century's experi- 
ence of decimal coinage, are against extending the decimal 
system to weights and measures ; let him go again to Germany 
and ask why they build by the Rhineland foot divided into 
twelve inches; or let him go to France itself and ascertain 
the reason why the practical people there divide the metre 
into thirty-six parts. If Mr. Cox will do these things, there 
will be one more added to the many who have already dis- 
covered the metric fallacies, and transferred their energies in 
the cause of reform from the pro-metrists to the ‘British 
Weights and Measures Association.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Grorce Moorss, Secretary. 
British Weights and Measures Association, 
46a Market Street, Manchester. 


(To tas Eprtron or tas “Sprsctrator.”’] 
Srr,—With reference to your note in “ News of the Week’ 
(Spectator, August 6th) and “H.’s” letter on the above 
subject, it may be interesting to recall to mind the fact that 
the two-shilling piece, which we know under the name of 
“florin,” was coined with a view to the possible decimalisation 
of the pound. The original issue was made in 1849, and owing 
to the fact that both “ D.G.” and “ F.D.” were omitted, there 
was considerable outcry, and the coin came to be known as 
the “ Godless,” or “ Graceless,” florin. It was soon with- 
drawn from circulation, and is now scarce. The inscription 
on the obverse is simply “ Victoria Regina, 1849.” On the 
reverse are four shields placed crosswise, bearing the arms of 
England (twice) and of Scotland and Ireland, encircled by the 
inscription ONE FLORIN ONE TENTH OF A POUND. The idea 
was that the florin should be divided into 100 parts, so that 
the pound should consist of 1,000 “mils” instead of 960 
fartbings. The coin was issued under the Mastership of 
Richard Lalor Sheil, who was a Roman Catholic, and was 
Master of the Mint 1846-50 (see “D.N.B.”) Rightly or 
wrongly, he was commonly supposed to have omitted the 
“D.G.” and “F.D.” deliberately for religious reasons, and 
very soon afterwards his Mastership came to an end in 185°. 
By a curious coincidence, considering the provenance of the 
name of the “ florin,” he was appointed Minister to the theu 
Grand Ducal Court of Tuscany at Florence in the year 
following the first issue of the coin, and he died there in 1851. 
(See also Dr. Brewer's “ Reader’s Handbook,” s.v. “‘ Godless 
Florins.”)—I am, Sir, &c., C. 8. H. 


[To rue Eprror or tux “Srecrator.”) 
S1r,—A letter in your issue of August 13th about good and 
bad units makes me venture to express the terror I feel that 
we are going to lose our precious dozen, and be reduced to 
counting entirely by tens. Twelve is the best unit we can 
possibly have, and ten one of the worst. Twelve can be 
multiplied and divided by 2, 3, 4, 6,8, and 9. Ten by 2 and 5 
only. All that is needed is figures for two more units. Ten 
and eleven would still be their names as they are in the 
first dozen. Twelves would take the place of tens as divisions 
of the hundred. I suggest as possible the Roman ten X as 
one figure, and an arrowhead } as the second. The figures 
would run as under:—l, one; 2, two; 3, three; 4, four; 
5, five; 6, six; 7, seven; 8, eight; 9, nine; X, ten; 4, eleven; 
10, twelve (first double figure); 11, twelve one; 12, twelve two; 
13, twelve three; 14, twelve four; 15, twelve five; 16, twelve 
six; 17, twelve seven; 18, twelve eight; 19, twelve nine; 
1X, twelve ten; 14, twelve eleven; 20, twoty (short for twe 
twelves) ; and so on to ninety eleven, after which would come 
tenty and elty (short for eleventy). After elty eleven, one 


“hundred, and so on to thousands and millions. I do hope the 


nation will think this matter out before discarding twelve in 
favour of ten. The alteration suggested would make addition, 
subtraction, and division quite easy, and rob the multiplication 
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table of its terrors. I also imagine it would reduce the 
use of fractions, but I do not know enough about it to be sure. 
—I am, Sir, &e., F. M. Hunr. 


P.S.—You can divide a “twelves” hundred into halves, 
quarters, eighths, sixteenths, thirtieths, and sixtieths without 
employing an odd number or a half, 


[To taz Epiron or THE “Specrator.”] 
§1r,—Would not the shortest way to the metric system and a 
decimal coinage be to decree that after a certain date, say 
January Ist, 1912, ten pence instead of twelve should go to 
the shilling? The purchasing power of the penny would be 
altered slightly, and prices of small commodities and fares 
charged in pence would be affected; but some would be 
lowered pretty quickly, and trade and habit would soon adjust 
themselves to the new penny. Incidentally carrying com- 
panies like the London United Tramways and the under- 
ground “tubes” and others might be able to earn a better 
return on their capital; perhaps also the brewers and 
publicans would thus find a way of recouping themselves for 
the new License-duties. Through the additional profits 
gained by the Post Office, the Government might repay the 
National Debt more quickly, or (horresco referens) build more 
‘ Dreadnoughts,’ or possibly even reduce the Income-tax. If 
at the same time we ceased to mint that foolish little coin 
the threepenny-piece, substituted “ fippence” for sixpence, 
eliminated the half-crown and the five-shilling piece, we 
should enjoy a more sensible coinage, and be brought more 
into line with the monetary systems of other countries. Our 
coinage would then consist of the halfpenny and the penny in 
bronze; the half-shilling (or “fippence”’), the shilling, the 
half-dollar or florin, and the dollar in silver ; the half-sovereign 
(or ducat) and the sovereign in gold. Ten pence going to the 
shilling, and ten sbillings or a hundred pence going to the 
gold ducat or half-sovereign, would give us at once a 
decimal system, the pound sterling remaining our standard of 
value. The Spectator at “fippence” might appear to be a 
soncession to your subscribers and increase your circulation; 
but of course the cost would really remain the same, a shilling 
being the price of two copies.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Oxford. CHARLES ROBERTSON, 





LORD KITCHENER. 
[To ruz Eprror or tux “ Srecrator.”} 

S1r,—I should be well content to leave the correspondence 
about Lord Kitchener where you leave it if the readers of the 
Spectator were mainly soldiers. Your non-soldier readers 
may, however, take your confident assertions as representing 
undeniable facts, and so I venture to ask for space in which 
to reply to your observations. 

You say that instead of mobilising his forces Lord 
Kitchener largely demobilised them. Unless this means that 
he did not keep more infantry than necessary uselessly 
trekking about the country, I do not know what it means. 
Even batteries of artillery were turned into mounted rifles 
when guns were no longer required. So far as I know, the 
available horses were the measure of the numbers of the 
mounted forces. I do not, however, wish to convey that Lord 
Kitohener had available numbers of men who could ride if 
only horses had been there; indeed, a friend who saw the 
departure of perhaps our most brilliant column commander, 
Benson, from Middelburg, Transvaal, with his new con- 
tingents of Imperial Yeomanry, told me that the plain was 
strewn with the bodies of the fallen,—but not in battle; 
possibly he used the language of hyperbole. If one 
admits that the rest and exercise depdts for horses coming 
into the country were not established as soon as they should 
have been, with the result that excessive wastage went on 
longer than necessary, he admits, perhaps, more than can be 
actually proved, having regard to the pressing needs at the 
front always waiting to be supplied. 

Again, you say that Lord Kitchener “by squandering his 
men in blockhouses ran heavy risks and almost certainly 
prolonged the war.” In about one and a half years, out of a 
total of six thousand blockhouses less than a dozen were 
taken! Should not your sentence really run: “Lord 
Kitehener took what some people supposed to be great risks, 
but what events showed to be no risk worth talking about” P 
Again, how did the blockhouses prolong the war? I have 





hitherto heard but one opinion,—that they shortenea ; 
Presumably you wish to convey that the men Mi i 
building and holding the blockhouses ought to have a 
mounted, and ought to have been pursuing the Boo . 
which case I suggest that that was not, humanly gs “re " 

: peaking, a 
possible course. 

Lastly, you refer to the ox transport which accompanied th, 
columns in the earlier part of the guerilla war. Ox trang “ 
was there and available, and could not possibly be changed 
for horses in a very short time; moreover, for some Pl 
column commanders were unwilling to move without hea ’ 
guns requiring oxen to draw them, and in those cases a a 
portion of other ox transport with the columns did no great 
harm. I am not, however, endeavouring to draw a paralle] 
between Lord Kitchener and Napoleon, but only entering my 
humble protest against a depreciation of the former which 
seems to me very excessive, and to be conveyed in your 
words: “ He lumbered bravely along like many another gallant 
commander before him,” and otherwise in your remarks~ 
I am, Sir, &., E. H. B, 

[To rue Eprror or tax “ SrecratTor,”] 
Srr,—In your edition of last week in a letter concerning 
Lord Kitchener Sir George Arthur makes the following 
statement :— 

“The strictures of the editor of the Spectator. ...., on the 

policy of blockhouse lines can best be countered by the candid 
admission of the Boer leaders themselves, who averred that this 
system, and this system only, compelled them finally to open 
negotiations for peace.” 
He then proceeds to inform us that “this admission was 
explicitly made by both General Botha and General De Wet 
immediately after terms had been arranged at Vereeniging.” 
How can Sir George Arthur reconcile the above statement 
with the following taken from General De Wet’s book, 
“Three Years’ War” P— 

“The building of these blockhouses cost many thousands of 

unds, and still greater were the expenses incurred in providing 
the soldiers in them with food, which had to be fetched up by 

ial convoys. And it was all money thrown away! and worse 
t thrown away! for when I come to describe how I broke 
through these blockhouse lines the reader will see that this 
wonderful scheme of the English prolonged the war for at least 
three months.” 
Moreover, De Wet asserts that a more successful device of the 
English was their system of night attacks led by “ national 
scouts.”—I am, Sir, &c., VeErax, 





PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION, 

(To rux Eprror or tux “ Sprcraror.”} 
Srr,—I have noticed that for some time past you have been 
urging the need fora system of proportional voting in Parlia- 
mentary elections. In this connexion a few figures from the 
recent election for the Commonwealth Parliament may be of 
interest as showing what glaring anomalies the present 
system of voting may lead to. In the late election three 
Members of the Senate had to be elected by each of the six 
States of the Federation, and each elector had the power to 
vote for three candidates, each State voting as one con- 
stituency. Of course the large majority of the electors voted 
the party ticket, giving their votes to the three Labour or the 
three Liberal candidates, as the case might be, and it 
happened that in every case the number of Labour voters 
was sufficient to bring their candidates to tbe head of the poll 
by a considerable, though not overwhelming, majority. The 
result is given in the following table, taken from a Sydney 
newspaper. The first two columns refer to the Labour Party, 
the second two to the Liberals :— 


State. Numberof Members Number of Members 
Voters, Returned. Voters. Re:urned, 
Tasmania ove ooo 30,000 coe 3 eee 24,000 eee 0 
West Australia eee 42,000 eee 3 eee 36,000 eee 0 
South Australia SS ee |) hue 
Queensland ... ee «$81,000 «6 3 we 80,000 « 0 
New South Wales ... 245,000 1. 3 ss. 243,000 » O 
Victoria eon ewe 230,000 1. 3 ws. 216,000 .. O 
Thus the extraordinary result has come about that 635,800 


Labour voters have returned eighteen Members, white 648,000 
Liberal voters have returned none. It appears to me that 
this is the reductio ad absurdwm of the present method of 
voting, and one of the strongest arguments in favour of reform 
that I have yet seen.—I am, Sir, &c., 





B. ScHLEICHER, 


Gladesville, New South Wales. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT THE INDIAN POLICE. 

[To rue Eprtor or Tue “Srecrator.”] 
Sm,—In the first place, the name “Indian” Police is a 
misnomer, and to speak of the “Indian” Police as if it were 
a homogeneous body is misleading. There are Bengal, 
Bombay, and Madras Police, to say nothing of other provinces 
too numerous to mention, and the personnel of each body 
differs as the countries themselves differ. Nor is there any 
one in the whole world (pace Sir J. D. Rees) sufficiently con- 
yersant with the men of every province to be able to compare 
them all in every particular, though any one can see that 
there are extraordinary differences amongst them in such an 
elementary matter as education. Here we have statistics more 
or less trustworthy, at any rate for comparative purposes, and 
what do we find ? 

Unfortunately the “Statement Showing the Material and 
Moral Progress of India for 1908-9” gives no details as to 
the education of the police in any province except Madras 
and Bombay, which are known to be far ahead of the others 
in this respect; and yet even in Madras eleven per cent. of 
the force were admittedly “illiterate” in 1908-9; in Bombay 
only a little more than half were able to read and write. 
Now it is not too much to say that unless a constable can keep 
a notebook, which is written up day by day as the events 
occur, it is impossible to keep any check on his proceedings, 
and his evidence will always be remarkable for the exuberance 
of his imagination; it can only be tested and kept to plain 
facts by reference to the notes he made at the time he was 
making his inquiry. Anything entered in a notebook the 
day after the event is absolutely useless; hence the extreme 
importance of constant examination of notebooks by every 
inspecting officer, especially the Magistrates immediately 
concerned. 

The truth is that the police in India are neither much 
better nor much worse than other low-paid officials in that 
country, but they have, no doubt, more opportunities of 
oppressing the people, and unless they are very sharply 
looked after; especially, as I said above, by the local 
Magistracy, they are only too likely to avail themselves of 
their opportunities ; but to say, as one gentleman was allowed 
to say in a respectable paper like the Daily News, that the 
lower ranks of the police suborn evidence, and even torture 
their prisoners “with the connivance of their superior 
European officials,” is so monstrously untrue that one is not 
surprised to find that the editor was not prepared with 
evidence in support of the charge, and had therefore no excuse 
whatever forspublishing such a libel.—I am, Sir, &, 

Yarmouth, Isle of Wight. J. W. PENNINGTON. 





BRITISH RULE IN INDIA. 
[To ras Eprron or tas “ Srecrator.”’] 
Sir,—A propos of your leading article on India (J uly 23rd) the 
following may be of interest, as it tends to confirm the view 
you there took of the attitude of the villagers (who, after all, 
form ninety-five per cent. of the population) to our Govern- 
ment. Iwas in a somewhat quizzical mood trying to bring 
home to the headman of a village in the Punjab what is the 
meaning of the swa rj (self-government) which the Bengalis are 
aiming to achieve. It took some time to get it into his mind; but 
as soon as he realised it meant our “ clearing out ” to make room 
for a strictly “native” rule, he clasped his two hands together 
and said: “Turn out, if you please, our Tahsildars and our 
Naib-Tahsildars, and, above all, turn out our Patwéris” (the 
three classes of native revenue officers in descending scale), 
“but don’t you go.” That I believe to be wholly typical. 
These three grades of officers, and especially the last, are pre- 
cisely those who in the main (for there are honourable excep- 
tions) bleed the villagers, and instinct tells them that if we 
were to go, things, bad as they may seem to be for them, 


’ would not improve, but rather grow indefinitely worse.—I am, 


Sir, &., CANTAB. 





BETTING TIPS IN VICTORIA AND NEW SOUTH 
WALES. 
[To tae Eprrom or rex “ Srscrator.”’] 
21r,—As a long subscriber of the Spectator, I have been very 
much interested in your articles with regard to the well- 
known incentive to®betting and gambling consequent on the 
publication by newspapers of betting tips. You allude to the 








wisdom of prohibiting “tips” in connexion with racing by 
legislation, and I thought it might be of interest to you to 
know that in the Lotteries, Gaming, and Betting Act passed 
by the Parliament of the State of Victoria in 1906 special 
provisions were made prohibiting 
“any newspaper publishing the betting odds on any race or 
giving any information or advice directly or indirectly as to the 
probable result of any intended horse race or pony race or trotting 
race in any part of the Commonwealth of Australia, or as to the 
betting odds on any such race or whereby any information or 
advice is given or purported to be given relating to the probable 
result of any such race or as to the betting thereon or as to the 
totalisators, &c.” 
No person is allowed to “ print, write, publish, sell, circulate, 
distribute, give away, or post up,” &c., any information with 
reference to these matters. After the Act was passed one of 
our papers tried to test the validity of the Act by giving 
“tips” and “betting tips,” and was immediately prosecuted 
by the Government. The Government Act was upheld, and 
the law is now universally observed in this State and in New 
South Wales, where the same provisions are law. In a great 
sporting community such as Australia, where betting is 
common, the action of the Government undoubtedly has 
greatly curtailed the facilities to bet, and with such restriction 
the benefit is universally recognised. I send you a copy of the 
Act, which may be of interest to you.—I am, Sir, &c., 
GEORGE SWINBURNE, 
Late Minister of Water Supply and Agriculture. 
State Parliament House, Melbourne. 





THE EMS TELEGRAM. 
{To tae Epiron or tas “Srxcrator.”’] 
Srek,—In your article (Spectator, August 6th) and the sub- 
sequent correspondence the explanation which Bismarck 
himself gives (and it appears to be a reasonable one) has, as 
far as I can see, been overlooked. In chap. 22 (“ Volks- 
Ausgabe,” II., 112) he says :— 

“Der Unterschied in der Wirkung des gekiirzten Textes dor 
Emser Depesche im Vergleich mit der, welche das Original 
hervorgerufen hatte, war kein Ergebniss stirkrer Worte, sondern 
der Form, welche diese Kundgebung als eine abschliessende 
erscheinen liess, wihrend die Redaction Abeken’s nur als ein 
Bruchstiick einer schwebenden und in Berlin fortzusetzenden 
Verhandlung erschienen sein wiirde.” 

(“The difference in the effect of the abbreviated text of the 
Ems telegram as compared with that produced by the original w:a 
not the result of stronger words but of the form, which made this 
announcement appear decisive, while Abeken’s version would only 
have been regarded as a fragment of a negotiation still pending, 
and to be continued at Berlin.”) 

—I am, Sir, &c., C. 8S. H. 





CHIVALRY IN THE RANKS OF OUR PENINSULAR 
ARMY. 

(To tae Eprrow or tae “ Sprcrator.”] 
Srr,—Readers of Professor Oman's “ Peninsular War” will 
remember how in his powerful portrait of Wellington the 
character of our soldiers in the Peninsula is vigorously defended. 
I have just come across unexpected corroboration of the favour- 
able view of our rank-and-file taken by the historian. A very 
interesting history of the King’s German Legion has recently 
been published at Hanover. It is “Die K®énigl. deutsche 
Legion” (King’s German Legion), 1803-1816, von Ad. Pfann- 
kuche, Hannover, 1910. The author bas had at his disposal 
original letters and journals of members of the Legion. 
I extract one instance of remarkably chivalrous conduct 
of an English private soldier. I purposely give it verbatim 
from the original; an attempt at translation might spoil it. 
Assault of San Sebastian, August 18th, 1813 (pp. 156-57). 
One of the first to penetrate into the town was Captain C. 
Wyneken, of the 15th Light Battalion of the King’s German 
Legion. Ina written description of the street-fighting he says: 

“ Als ich bemerkte, dass zur Linken am Hafen noch ein Haus 
vom Feinde besetzt war, ermunterte ich die mich umgebenden 
Leute, es zu nehmen, wobei mich ein englischen Offizier kriftig 
unterstutzte. Wir veloren mehrere Soldaten, nahmen jedoch das 
Haus und machten einen Offizier mit mehreren Leuten zu 
gefangenen. Erregt durch den Kampf und auf-gebract tiber den 
eigenen Verlust, rief ich dem englischen Soldaten, der den Offizier 
gefasst hatte, zu, er sollte ihn durch-rennen ; der Mann aber gab 
mir zur Antwort: ‘No, Sir, he fought as a brave man and is now 
my prisoner. I defend him.’ Ich fiihlte mich beshimt und 
bewunderte den noblen Character des britischen Soldaten.” 

By his frank admission of his excitement and violent inten- 
tion the German officer shows himself to have been a fine 
fellow.—I am, Sir, &c., B. 
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THE WAR AGAINST TUBERCULOSIS. 
[To rue Eprror or tre “Sprecrator.’’] 

Srr,— May I draw your attention to one of the crying evils 
in our country which greatly tend towards the increase of 
consumption? This is the neglect of householders to dis- 
infect their lodgings after a tuberculosis patient has left 
them. I know of cases in the country, especially moor 
resorts, where patients who have had attacks of haemorrbage 
have left their rooms in the morning, and fresh lodgers have 
taken their place-in the afternoon, taking possession of their 
beds and blankets that night. In many cases tired workers 
from cities, who would be most suseeptible to germs, instead 
of returning to their work refreshes and invigorated by their 
change away, have returned with the seeds of this disease 
sown in their constitution.—I am, Sir, &c., A. L. F. 





THE TEMPTATION TO KIEL. 
[To rae Epiror or tue “Sprecrator.”’] 

S1r,—A terrible anecdote in the striking article so named in 
your issue of July 30th reminds me of an incident almost 
exactly similar told in a novel by the late Mr. James Payn. 
Robert, the wife-poisoner (but not a clergyman), on finding 
himself detected by an analysis being made of the food he 
carefully prepares and administers to his invalid wife, drowns 
himeelf in a neighbouring river, and the wife does recover and 
does erect a monument in the parish church “to the best of 
husbands.” Can Mr. Payn also have heard from the “ dis- 
tinguished physician ” the story related by the author of that 
article? If not, the coiticidence is rather eurious. I am sorry 
not to be able to recall the title of the novel, published some 
eighteen years ago, but am certain of the incident and the 
authorship.—I am, Sir, &c., F. 8. H. 





THE DANGERS OF SELF-DEPRECIATION. 
[To rue Epiror or tae “ Srecraror.’’] 
§1r,—In your article on “ The Dangers of Self-Depreciation ” 
in the issue of August 13th you “ doubt whether the courtiers 
and people of Byzantium ever had the slightest idea that they 
belonged toa degenerate polity.” The historian and courtier, 
Ammianus Marcellinus, writing in the fourth century on the 
troubles which beset the Eastern Empire in his day, and the 
events leading up to the irruption of the Goths and the battle 
of Adrianople, ascribes these disasters to the reluctance 
shown by the citizens of his modern days to make sacrifices 
in the interests of the State, unlike the ancients, as he terms 
them, of Republican and early Imperial times. Are there 
not signs of a similar reluctance on our part? Fortunately 
we are not threatened by barbarian hordes. I do not wish to 
compare the British Empire with the Byzantine, but merely 
to show that the latter contained people who were aware of 
the deterioration in the body politic.—I am, Sir, &c., 
HIisToRIcvs, 





MISSIONARIES IN CHINA. 

|To tHe Epiror or Tue “ Spectator,’’} 
Srr,— With reference to the letter of Mr. Shi-Chao Chang 
in your last issue on the work of Christian missionaries in 
China, I should like to call attention to the fact that the 
difficulty of comprehending the inner and the higher life of 
the Chinese is paralleled by the same difficulty in Japan and 
in India. Since 1900 missionaries in many parts of China, 
notably the larger ports, and in Peking, have enjoyed oppor- 
tunities of intercourse with educated Chinese and with 
officials previously unattainable. The result has unquestion- 
ably been a greatly improved understanding. In this effort 
the labours of the numerous organisations of the Y.M.C.A. 
have had, and are likely to have, an important part. Several 
influential Chinese have recently joined the Christian Church, 
such as Mr. Chang Po-ling, of Tientsin, an educator of great 
prominence and wide reputation, and Mr. Ou- Yang, a wealthy 
merchant of Honan, who has just given the sum of twenty 
thousand taels (ounces) of silver to help the Tientsin Y.M.C.A. 
to purchase new premises, though not at the time a Christian, 
although he has since become one. What China needs is not 
criticism but sympathy, and this the missionaries of all 
denominations are endeavouring to give. I may add that 
any one who will take the trouble to study the different 
Reports of the eight “Commissions” of the late Edinburgh 
Conference, founded exclusively upon information furnished 


as 
By missionaries from all parts of the Empire, will Perceiy 
that there was never such a compehdium of authentig 
information about the religious life of the Chinese as ite 
and never such a general movement towards imparting to “ 
great Oriental nation the best which the West has itself 
received from Christianity.—I am, Sir, &c., 

7 Bruce Grove, Tottenham, N. Arraur H. Sanrg, 





FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE'S OWL. 

(To rue Eprror or THe “Sprxctator.”]} 
Srr,—It was an odd coincidence that on the day after thg 
announcement of Florence Nightirfyale’s death Ashould have 
read of her the following incident. It is to be found in Vol, 1, 
p. 202, of Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff's “Notes from 
Diary,” under the date July 20th, 1862. As it will appeal to 
all lovers of animals, I think it worth transcribing for the 
Spectator. Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff had spent the day 
mentioned at Claydon, Sir Harry Verney’s house, He 
proceeds :— 

“Lady Verney is Miss Nightingale’s sister, and pne of the 
curiosities of the house is a manuseript by Lady Verney describing 
the life and adventures of her sister’s owl Athena, which, bought 
for 6 lepta from some children into whose hands it had dropped 
out of its nest in the Parthenon, was bronght by Miss Nightingale 
to Trieste, with a slip of a plane from the Ilissus and a cicala, 
At Vienna the owl ate the cicala and was mesmerised, much to 
the improvement of his temper. At Prague a waiter was heard 
to say that ‘this is the bird which all Pnglish ladies carry with 
them, because it tells them when they are to die.’ It came to 
England by Berlin, lived at Embley, Sea Hurst, and in London, 
travelled in Germany, and stayed at Carlsbad while its mistress 
was at Kaiserwerth. It died the very day she was to have started 
for Scutari (her departure was delayed two days), ‘and the only 
tear that she shed during that tremendous week was when —— 
put the little body into her hand.’ ‘ Poor little beastie,’ she said, 
‘it was odd how much I loved you.’” 


—I am, Sir, &., 
St. Mary Church. 


C. E. Larrer, 





PIT PONIES. 
(To rus Eprror or rae “Srectator.”] 
Srr,—My attention having been drawn by correspondence in 
the papers to the wretched plight of pit ponies, I was some- 
what surprised to find that the most practical method of 
putting an end to the sufferings of the animals (and moral 
degradation of the men) had not been adopted in this country. 
I allude to motor locomotion for hauling trucks at the bottom 
of pits instead of horses. These machines are in use in 
Belgium, Germany, Austria, and Holland, and are not only 
satisfactory as to results, but an actual saving of from forty 
to sixty per cent. toemployers. Why does England cling to 
systems that are regarded by other nations (and her own 


Colonies) as obsolete P—I am, Sir, &e., 
PRACTICAL. 





THE RED-BREASTED FLYCATCHER. 
(To Tue Epiror or tae “Sprcrator.”j 
|Srr,—The common flycatcher (Muscicapa grisola) is a 
constant visitor to my garden. For the last three months 
there have always been fiycatchers, perching either on a low 
wire railing or on the top of an extended lawn-tennis net, and 
thence performing their interesting evolutions, But on 
Sunday, July 24th, I noticed one which seemed unlike the 
others, and on approaching nearer I saw that it had a red 
breast and bore a curious resemblance to a robin. How- 
ever, while I was still watching it recommenced fluttering 
round on its little circular tours, and proved itself unmis- 
takably a flycatcher. I had never heard of a flycatcher with 
a red breast, and at once looked into such books on birds as I 
had at hand. Neither in Morris’s book nor in Gould’s “ Birds 
of Great Britain” could I find any mention of such a bird, 
but both in Dresser’s “ Birds” and in Newton's “ Yarrell” 
there is a full account of the red-breasted flycatcher (Musci- 
capa parva) with an illustration which is an obvious repre- 
sentation of the bird I saw. Both writers say that it has 
been seen in England once or twice, but is of extreme rarity. 
It would be interesting to know if it has become a more 
frequent visitor to this country than it used tobe. I thought 
that I saw it again on Monday, August Ist, but am not 
absolutely certain.—I am, Sir, &c., 
BENJAMIN BriekLEY RoGERs, 








Eastwood, Strawberry Hill, Twickenham, 
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__ 
“UNTHINKABLE.” 


[To THE Epirok OF THE “ SPecTAaTOR.””] 

Sir,—As you are an active opponent of the deterioration of 
the English language, can you find space for a protest against 
a gross exaggeration that is becoming common in talk and in 
the Press? I refer to the use of the word “unthinkable” 
when “very improbable ” is what is meant. The most recent 
offender is the Archbiskop of Canterbury. In his speech in 
the House of Lords on the Accession Declaration Bill the 
Archbishop is reported in the Daily Telegraph to have said :— 
«The very notion nowadays of a King or public man being 
able to make such a promise as Charles IT. made on succession, 
and then to negotiate, plot, and sign in favour of the Church 
of Rome—that possibility is not merely unlikely, but it is 
simply unthinkable.” The report in the Times is to the same 
effect. Here the Archbishop predicates of the notion that 
he has thought of that it is possible and also unlikely, and 
then he proceeds to declare that it is “ simply unthinkable”! 
—I am, Sir, Xc., A. T. ARUNDEL. 

(Our correspondent’s principles if carried out would kill 
half the idioms in the language. We must be careful not to 
put our language into a strait-waistcoat.—Ep. Spectator. | 





THE CALLICANTZARI. 
(To tHE Epiron oF THE “SpectaTor."’] 

Sir,—I gather from your review (June 11th) of Mr. J. C. 
Lawson's “Modern Greek Folklore and Ancient Greek 
Religion” (which I have not yet seen) that he derives the 
name of the Callicantzari—“ those bugbears of all Greek 
peasants"—from xévtavpos. He argues that the centaur 
was not a special creation of the “horse” kind, but one 
capable of transforming itself, like the Callicantzari, into 
different shapes. This etymclogy cannot, I think, be accepted. 
Mr. G. Loukas, in his work on the mythology of Cyprus, 
derives the term from Avxos wal avrCapes ("“Avr(apes wapa Nagios = 
vip. Kadukdyt(apos = ueyas avip txwy Ta cveraTiKa TOU AvKoV). 
Professor S. Menardos, whom I have just consulted, concurs 
in regarding the derivation from «évtaypos as “ impossible.” 
He is inclined to adopt the origin proposed by Professor 
Politis in his “MeAéra: repl tod Biov tod ‘EAAnviKxod Aaod.” 
His derivation is from «ada r(ayyla (i.e., shoes)—I am, 
Sir, Ke., Rotanp L. N. MicHe.t. 

Limassol, Cyprus. 





A COINCIDENCE. 
[To rae Epiror or THE “ SpectatTor,”"] 

Stir—Mr. Bridgeman (Spectator, August 6th) is incorrect if 
he asserts that the word * Cabal” came into existence in 1670 
formed out of the initials of the five statesmen. We were 
taught this at school, but the word is French, and was used at 
least in the sixteenth century. The Duc de Sully in his 
Memoirs uses it frequently both as a substantive and a 
verb,—eg., Livre V., p. 219, anno 1593, there is found: “de la 
Ligue et de la Cabale,” and Livre VL, p. 249, anno 1594: 
“pour cabaler..... contre Villars.”—I am, Sir, &c., 


W. E. K. 





GOLDWIN SMITH’S “REMINISCENCES.” 
|To rue Epiror or rae “ Spgcrator.”’) 
Sir,—Will you of your courtesy allow me to appeal through 
your columns for a little information? I am editing Mr. 
Goldwin Smith’s “ Reminiscences,” and I am over and over 
again puzzled by references to people who apparently 
flourished before I was born. Who, for example, was 
“Hemming ” of the Saturday Review? Who was “Sally 
Ward,” afterwards Mrs. Bigelow Lawrence, she who was 
often to be seen at Lady Ashburton's salon at The Grange ? 
b ho were Robert and Samuel Kell, of Bradford? Patrick 
Comyn was evidently a good companion, a playgoer, and, I 
think, a friend of Smyth Pigott, but of his birth, life, and 
death I have found no particulars. Who, too, was “Temple,” 
under whose tuition Goldwin Smith learned to plead at the 
Bar? Who was “Professor Simpson of Belfast” (floruit 
cire. 1860)? Who was “Bishop Spencer, then [eire. 1840] 
ministering in Paris”? And will some one tell me who 
“Mrs. Jones of Pant-y-Glass” (if I have the name right), of 
whom the Duke of Wellington was “ foolishly fond,” was ? 
I need scarcely say how grateful I should be to any of your 
correspondents who would be kind enough to help me, for I 








am working three thousand miles away from the British 
Museum and the Bodleian.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ARNOLD HAULTAIN. 

The Grange, Toronto, Canada. 

[Patrick Comyn was at Balliol in the days of Jenkyns, and 
was afterwards a high official in the Education Office. Temple 
was possibly Leofric Temple, of the Northern Circuit; and 
Hemming was probably George Hemming, a Senior Wrangler 
and consulting counsel to the University of Cambridge. Mrs. 
Jones of Pantgliis was a rich Welsh lady who spent a good 
deal of her time in London. Sir George Grove (* Life,” p. 35) 
tells an amusing story of her introducing the Duke to Henry 
Weigall, the sculptor. No doubt our readers will be able 
to furnish Mr. Haultain direct with further details.—Eb. 
Spectator. } 





THE DICKENS CENTENARY. 

[To tue Epitorn or tue “Sprecraror.’’} 
Sir,—In the Spectator of August 13th you mention an admirable 
scheme put forward by the Strand Magazine for a memorial to 
Charles Dickens on the occasion of the centenary of his birth. As 
the appeal is sure to be eagerly responded to by the whole English- 
speaking world, it would be well, it seems to me, to fix upon some 
further object, in accordance with the feelings of the great author, 
upon which to expend surplus money after the well-being of his 
grandchildren has been secured. Might not this object be the 
purchase of an open space to be used as a playground for poor 
London children? Dickens was once himself a poor London child, 
and his sympathy for them and for their needs breathes strongly in 
all his works.—I am, Sir, &c., Constance Hutu. 

Grove Cottage, Frognal, Hampstead. 








NOTICE.—When Articles or “Correspondence” are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “ Letters to 
the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of 
mew is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 








POETRY. 


A LIFE. 
(In Memoriam L. T. H.— August, 1882, to August, 1909. 





DEEP in the heather, in sound of the sea, 
Rose a burn that is dear to me: 
Softly, softly it sprang. 


It caught the kiss of the morning sun, 
And played with the shadows, one by one: 
Gaily, softly it ran. 


It laughed and sparkled through the heather, 
And sang with the morning stars together: 
Gaily, gladly it sang. 


It dived deep down beneath the peat 

To shelter from the noonday heat, 

And then sprang forth again to greet 
A little thirsty lamb. 


It joined the other burns in a race, 

And caught them all in its embrace, 

And deepened its bed and quickened its pace : 
Gaily, swiftly it ran. 

It leapt down rocks, and waited in pools, 

And sunned itself in sandy shoals : 
Gaily, gaily it ran. 

It listened the long, long afternoon, 

To the drowsy heather-bee’s drowsy tune : 
Warm and deep it ran. 


It held the gold of the evening sky 
And the purple clouds that floated hign, 
In solemn, tender sympathy : 

Dark and glowing it ran. 
It lay all night in a deep wide water 
Beneath the stars, and ever greater 

Its wonder and magic ran. 
At dawn it started forth again 


And wandered through a lowland plain: 
Smoothly, swiftly it ran. 
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It met the oar of strong men rowing, 

And heard the talk of young men growing, 

And caught their laughter, and followed after: 
Gaily, swiftly it ran. 


And then it came to a big, black city 
And gathered to it tears and pity: 
Deeply, strongly it ran. 


It played with the children and wept with the poor, 
And bathed the wounds of the weary and sore, 
And shared with the glad its golden store: 

Deeper, stronger it ran. 


Through all the city’s smoke and roar 

It kept the magic of the moor, 

And gathered human love and lore : 
Deeper, fuller it ran. 


From the River of Life it drew its springs, 
And its ripples stirred to the touch of strings 
On a far, eternal shore. 
* x * * * * 


When the land was full of ripening corn 
It flowed one day out towards the morn, 
Out to the sea, to be re-born— 

Ont to the infinite sea. 








MUSIC. 


———— 
ACCOMPANISTS AND SINGERS. 
Tue recent jubilee concert of Mr. Henry Bird sets the 
middle-aged amateur thinking on the extraordinary develop- 
ment of the art of accompanying that has taken place in the 
last thirty or forty years. It was not that there were no good 
accompanists in the old days. Vixere (piano) fortes ante— 
Henry Bird. In the early days of the “Pops” Sir Julius 
Benedict was the regular accompanist, and his qualifications 
were of course above cavil. But for many years this duty 
was performed in an irregular and unofficial way by a variety 
of musicians who seldom rose above the level of bare 
efficiency. Old frequenters of the “Pops” can recall a 
performance of Brahms’s Meine Liebe ist Griin in which 
the accompanist, thinking that he had done his duty 
when the voice part ended, burked the brief but passionate 
concluding symphony and ended “bang! bang!” with 
two abrupt chords. Undoubtedly the notion prevailed 
that accompanying was subsidiary, subordinate, not to 
say menial, work, and for the most part it was done by 
musicians who were artisans rather than artists. There were, 
of course, bright exceptions. The present writer remembers 
a concert at Oxford more than thirty years ago at which 
Mr. F. H. Cowen accompanied the singers with real skill and 
delicacy. But the average professional accompanist was a 
most inadequate performer. There was one, a foreigner, of 
whom it was cruelly said that his face resembled a meat-pie 


in the window of an eating-shop in the Tottenham Court | 


Road, and there was certainly not more soul in his playing 
than in a meat-pie. 


sketchy and scratchy outline of the pianoforte part. There 
were also Italians of the old school,—noisy, showy, florid players 
whom one associates with a class of benefit coneert happily 
well-nigh extinct, at which one never heard any great and 
seldom any good music ; concerts held in the old banqueting- 
hall at St. James’s Hall and other dismal nondescript places, 
at which worn-out operatic stars re-emerged—a rather piteous 
spectacle—and indifferent violinists played the same show- 
pieces by Vieuxtemps and Wieniawski, and perhaps a stout 
lady would whistle. The standard of execution required of 
the accompanist was certainly not very high, for one seldom 
heard any modern music more difficult than Gounod's, but he 
rarely acquitted himself with more than adequacy. Accom- 
panying was in those days one of the refuges of the mediocre, 
or even incompetent, alien musician. In the famous phrase, 
“they played the easiest passages with the greatest difficulty.” 
This state of affairs was partly due to the fact that people 
very rarely sang difficult songs, or songs with difficult accom- 
paaiments, thirty or forty years ago; partly to the rather 





He was really a very bad player, and | 
even in accompanying old-fashioned operatic arias gave a very | 





snobbish view of the function of the accom 
derogatory to the prestige of any one who had any pretensio 

to be a soloist. The elimination of the incompetent at 
panist has been due to the progress of musical teats a 
the exacting quality of modern music, and to the sama 
recognition of the fact that there is scope for artistic dis 
tinction in this department. In other words, people nd 
come to admit that a first-rate accompanist is a most important 
person, almost, if not quite, as essential to the interpretation 
of the greatest songs as a first-rate singer. y 


panist ag being 


The ideal relation of singer and accompanist is well expressed 
in a letter of Jenny Lind’s. Writing of the musician yw), 
afterwards became her husband, she says: “ Herr Goldschmid: 
is our accompanist, and whether he accompanies me oy | 
accompany myself, it is absolutely the same thing.” po, 
many years Mr. Henschel has been a living example of th» 
successful union of both functions. To hear him sing to his 
own accompaniment has always been a liberal education in 
both arts, and if one might generalise from individyy| 


| instances, the obvious advice to singers would be always ¢ 
| ° ° ° : 
| play their own accompaniments. This, however, is clearly 


counsel of perfection. To begin with, Mr. Henschel is a may 
of remarkable talent and singular versatility, and the number 
of singers who are able to render full justice to the acco. 
paniments of modern songs—from Schubert to Strauss—to 
say nothing of their ability to sing them, is extremely limited 
And there remains what is perhaps the greatest difficulty of 
all,—the physical difficulty of making the most of your voice 
when you are sitting down and facing the audience sideways 
It is all very well for society “ entertainers ”—disciples and 
followers of John Parry—who rely more on articulate utter. 


| ance than singing for their chief effects, but artists who aim 


at the serious interpretation of great vocal music must 
ninety-nine times out of a hundred have recourse to an 
accompanist. The case of Mr. Henschel is not one of practica! 
musical politics: it is rather a delightful but inimitable 
exeeption. Happily, as we have already seen, the singers 
of to-day are far better off than their predecessors, and if they 
are bent on singing good music, have no difficulty in finding 
people who are able to play it for them as it should be 
played. Composers are not always the best performers of 
their own music—neither Berlioz nor Wagner was an 
executant—and the good accompanist need not be a creative 
musician, or possess that genius of which Liszt truly 
observed that it “cannot exist with impunity.” The 
essential quality required in an accompanist, besides pre- 


cision and adequate technique—including the power of 


transposition at sight—is sympathy. But we believe that 
all artistic singers will readily admit that, while a certain 
measure of subordination is necessary, they by no means 
wish their accompanists to carry it to the extent of entire self- 
effacement. In the interludes and the opening and closing 
symphonies of many songs there is considerable scope for 
individuality, even for virtuosity. But apart from that 


singers are dependent on accompanists to keep them from 
| Sins 


unduly slackening the tempo. The good accompanist, has a 
stimulating and inspiring effect on the sensitive artist, just as 
the wooden, inelastic player will abate his energy and dam; 
his enthusiasm. In short, the co-operation is so close and 
vital that the best singers cordially recognise their debt 
to their aceempanists; and it is a much more commo: 
oecurrenee new than it was formerly for a singer in acknow- 
ledging a call to bring on his accompanist with him. As 4 
well-known singer has put it, “ the really first-rate aecompanist 
is the biggest asset im a singer's success next to his own 
magnetism. He is in all essentials the blood-brother, not 
the servant, of the singer, and has often and often pulled the 
latter triumphantly through when without him he would have 
failed dismally. But to attain this level the accompanist must 
have, what is just as much a gift as voice or ‘magnetism 
itself, a real genius for his work. Without that all the 
efficiency in the world is of little avail.” 

But it is not to be supposed that a perfect mutual under- 
standing between singer and accompanist is a result arrived 
at—like the dancing of heroines in mid-Victorian novels—by 
the light of Nature without any training or preparation 
Both must have the artistic temperament, must be good 
musicians, and even then cannot expect to achieve te 
ideal entente without careful rehearsals. In old programmes 
the pianoforte accompanist was nearly always described 
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as a “eonductor,” and all that has been said above is 


applicable, with the necessary modifications, to orchestral 
accompanying. But the greatest orchestral conductors 
are not invariably above reproach in this regard. They 
may be admirable in opera, but their efficiency in this 
department is not always a certain guarantee of their 
success in accompanying detached songs. Sometimes they 
show a laudable loyalty to the intentions of the composer 
when the singer drags the time or seeks to prolong effective 
high notes, but occasionally it is hard for them to sink their 
individuality in a true co-operation, and keep the orchestra 
down to the proper level. It is certainly a great advantage 
for a conductor to officiate oecasionally as a pianoforte 
accompanist,—like Herr Nikisch. 

It would bea difficult and invidious task to attempt to decide 
who was the pioneer of what may be called the new school of 
accompanying. But few would be prepared to deny that the 
appointment of Mr. Bird as accompanist to the “ Pops,” and 
his appearance in the same capacity at the recitals of Messrs. 
Borwick and Plunket Greene, marked the beginning of a new 
chapter in the annals of accompanying, and erected a new 
standard of efficiency from which there has been no falling 
away. A noteworthy and satisfactory fact about this develop- 
ment is that we are entirely indebted for it to native talent. 
The leading aceompanists of the last twenty years, Mr. Henry 
Bird, Mr. Sewell, Mr. Waddington Cooke—who, however, 
has long abandoned accompanying for solo work—Mr. Liddle, 
Mr. Harold Samuel, and Mr. Hamilton Harty, to mention no 
others, are all British by birth and training. 

C. L. G. 








BOOKS. 


—_—e——— 
WALTER HEADLAM.* 


Water HeEapLAM when he died two years ago was prob- 
ably, with one exception, the most distinguished Greek scholar 
in Britain. He was also in a peculiar degree the English type 
of scholar. Like his ancestor, Richard Bentley, he was saved 
from pedantry by a strong original talent, and that sense of 
perspective which is an ingredient in all true humour. If 
he had not been a Greek scholar, he would have left notable 
work in English literature. The monograph which his brother 
has written as a preface to a collection of his poems will be 
eagerly, and a little anxiously, read by those who knew the 
singular charm of the original. They will not be dis- 
appointed, for Mr. Cecil Headlam has done his work simply 
and discreetly. He has not tried to recapture and analyse 
the indefinable, but-he has saved for us many delightful 
letters of Walter Headlam, and many characteristic sayings, 
and he has given us a glimpse of a life which was at 
once robust and catholic and exquisitely disciplined. We 
see Headlam, eager, generous, hasty sometimes, and always 
quick with vitality, even when he is speculating as to which 
of the deadly diseases in Quain’s Dictionary of Medicine 
he had fallen a victim to. In his love of horses and hunting 
and playing with small children and missing trains and 
reading sensational fiction like Delilah of Haarlem, in his 
exuberant zest for travel, and in the sheer spontaneous fun 
which always bubbled up in his discourses or his letters, we 
see a figure at the opposite pole to pedantry. Only a scholar 
and a wit could have written his parody of Demosthenes in 
the Cambridge Review, but only one who had not outlived the 
boy in him could have written the letters. It is a kind fate 
which keeps the wisest kind of man an eternal undergraduate 
at heart. 

Very early Headlam dedicated his life to a great task. He 
wanted to help the world to appreciate Greek poetry, and 
he thought that of all the Greek poets Aeschylus, though 
sufficiently admired, was the least appreciated. His prepara- 
tion for the task was characteristically severe. When he took 
his degree he was a good Greek scholar; he determined to 
make himself a great one. He read through the whole of 
Greek literature, including everything from the beginning of 
the classical period to the end of the twelfth century,—not 
only poets and historians, but the obscurest grammarians and 
dictionary-makers. He was asked to edit the lately discovered 
poems of Herodas, and worked till his death on a great edition 





* Walter Headlam: his Letters end Poems, With a Memoir by Cecil Headiam 
and a Bibliography ty L. Hawart. London: Duckworth aad Co. (7s. 6d, net. 








which he intended to make a kind of thesaurus of critical 
learning. Incidentally he published fragments from his work- 
shop, such as the Encyclopaedia Britannica article on the 
subject, but the great edition is still to come. Like all 
enthusiasts, he was intolerant of what seemed to him to 
be a wrong method, and as early as 1891 he attacked 
Dr. Verrall in a pamphlet On Editing Aeschylus. The 
tone of the pamphlet was unfortunate, and Headlam 
afterwards regretted it, but it showed his complete devotion 
to his life-work. For long he had no position at Cam- 
bridge which furnished him with a proper platform from 
which to speak, and he was compelled to give the world 
the fruits of his labour through the various journals 
of classical scholarship. Towards the end of his life, 
however, things had changed, and there is every reason to 
believe that he would one day have filled the Greek Chair. 
Headlam was an excellent writer, but he was still more a great 
and inspiring teacher, knowing well the value of the spoken 
word and the sympathetic presence. We may say that all 
his life from 1891 till a year or two before his death 
was spent in preparation, in ripening his knowledge and 
perfecting his weapons. The merit of his scholarship was 
the combination of the kind of encyclopaedic learning usualiy 
found only in pedants with a remarkably original, practical, 
und penetrating intelligence. His criticism is always bright 
and keen. He clothed himself in the mind of the scholiasts, 
discovered the curious tongue they wrote in, and made a 
kind of science out of their clichés, which he found most 
valuable in the interpretation of an author. His methods 
were the classic methods of Bentley and Porson; he observed 
facts, and because he knew so much, he discerned what was 
the normal, and could detect and explain any departure from 
it. He found illustrative material everywhere; he used to 
declare that to understand the best authors one ought to know 
the latest and the worst. He always maintained that just as 
our writers assume knowledge of many things in their readers, 
so the Greek poets must have made big assumptions, and that 
if we could only discover what these assumptions were, we 
should be able to explain many difficulties. Now obviously 
a Periclean writer will assume what a later rhetorician may 
have to explain, and the rhetorician in turn may assume as a 
commonplace some passage of the Periclean writer. There- 
fore the whole of Greek literature must be one field of study 
for the true eritic. Headlam’s most wonderful critical 
work was done in commexion with Greek lyric metres, a 
matter too technical to be dealt with here. For those who 
wish further light we commend the delightful letter to 
Professor Gilbert Murray printed in the Memoir. Apart 
from seattered articles in the reviews, Headlam’s work 
published during his lifetime was mainly his translation 
of Aeschylus in prose. A complete version was issued 
the year after his death. His Herodas (text and com- 
mentary), his Fragments of Sophocles, and his great edition 
of the Agamemnon (with verse translations, commentary, 
and essays) are now in the press. This last was his 
chief life-work, and is eagerly awaited not only by Greek 
scholars, but by all lovers of poetry. For Headlam was one of 
the very best translators that England ever produced. Even 
with Professor Murray and Professor Mackail among us, we 
question whether he was not the best in recent times. His 
wonderful Book of Greek Verse, published the year before 
he died, is so full of beautiful versions, both in Greek and 
English, that he is a bold man who would select. It is 
interesting to see how Headlam perfected this talent. In 
his Fifty Poems of Meleager, published in 1890, the talent 
is there; but in seventeen years how it waxed in delicacy 
and power! 

In reading the poems printed in the second half of the 
volume we are struck by the originality and power of the 
rhythm. Headlam handles a difficult measure with a curious 
grace and ease which recall his favourite Elizabethans. Such 
are Nos. I, VI., and XVIIL, where the effect of intense 
rarefied feeling is achieved through metres which in them- 
selves are often fantastic. Admirable too are his versions 
of the tale of Nausicaa in the Odyssey, Book VI, and the 
passage from the Second Pythian of Pindar. But there is 
one little song which more than anything else in the book 
seems to embody that blithe simplicity which was Headiam’s 
keynote both in scholarship and life. Few lovelier lyrics 
have been written in our day. We quote it, if only for the 
pleasure of transcribing the words :— 
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“ As the song of a bird in May 

Shall my song be, 

That close in a brake all day 
Sits bowered and sings ; 

For there in his chosen home | 
To his mate pipes he, 

Nor cares for a while to roam 
On travelling wings. 


Winter is overpast, 
And he cares nought, 
But rested in peace at last 
Has found his love. 


Far have I roamed, how far! 
And might not rest; 

Long have I sought my star, 
In vain how long! 

Now having found my way, 
My love, my nest, 

As the song of a bird in May 
Shall be my song.” 


Only to sing unseen 
Is now his thought, 

Beneath and around him green, | 
And the blue above; 





RESTORATION AND REVOLUTION.* 

THis book is Vol. VIII. of “The Political History of 
England,” edited by Dr. Hunt and Mr. R. L. Poole. The 
period 1660-1702 is full of varied interest, and in the five 
hundred pages at his disposal Professor Lodge has not failed 
to produce a strong and vigorous survey of these memorable 
years. His general attitude to the problems of the period is 
that of a Whig, but his discussion of them never leads him 
to write in the spirit of the Whig pamphleteers who have so 
often made the history of the reigns of Charles II., James IL, 
and William III. merely a vehicle for the expression of party 
prejudice. The defence of Clarendon with which he begins 
his account of the first Administration of Charles II. strikes 
the keynote of a wise and tolerant book :— 

“Ardent Whigs may hold that he should have imposed more 
definite restrictions on the royal power, that he should never have 
allowed any departure from the assurances given at Breda, and 
that he should have secured religious toleration, or perhaps better 
still should have rebuilt a national Church on the broad basis of 
comprehension It is only fair to remember that he was not 
an absolute ruler, free to carry out his own will, that he was 
always surrounded by hostile intriguers who sought to effect his 
downfall, and that he could never rely upon the whole-hearted 
support of a selfish master. When account is taken of the diffi- 
culties of the task and of the conditions under which it was 
carried out, and when a fair estimate is made of the substantial 
and durable work accomplished in the Restoration settlement, it 
is difficult to dispute the contention that Edward Hyde deserves 
_o. among the great constructive statesmen of English 
story. 

There are, of course, occasional departures from this 
tolerant tone. Most heartily condemning though we do the 
cruel reprisals made on the regicides—the trial and execution 
of Charles was a great political blunder, but only in that 
sense a crime—it seems to us not quite fair to argue that 
Lambert and Vane were condemned to death “in defiance 
of the statute of Henry VII. which justified obedience 
to a de facto ruler.” Vane may fairly be described as 
dying a martyr to the sacred cause of English liberty, 
but it is difficult to find legal justification for the use of 
the word “ruler” in Professor Lodge’s description of the 
statute of 11 Henry VII. And even if the word “ruler” 
were to be accepted, can it be said that there was a ruler 
de facto at the date of the execution of Charles I.? The 
statute of Henry VII. was pleaded by Cook, and by some of 
the other regicides who had suffered two years before Vane; 
but the plea was easily answered by the Judges. In the dis- 
cussions which followed the proposal that Cromwell should 
accept the crown there had been a consciousness that his 
doing so might some day bring the nation under the merciful 
provisions of the Henrician statute; but his acceptance in 
1657 could not have saved the regicides. An eminent legal 
authority has described the de facto statute as a vague and 
indirect recognition of a possible difference between the 
person of the King and his office; but it is a long step from 
this admission to justifying obedience to a de facto ruler. 
This, however, is a small point, and we have nothing but 
admiration for Professor Lodge’s skilful and illuminative 
treatment of the Administration of Clarendon. 

The account of the Government of the Cabal is similarly 
clear, and the analysis of the King’s attitude towards the 
withdrawal of the Declaration of Indulgence is penetrating. 
Professor Lodge justifies Louis XI1V.’s action in urging upon 
Charles II. the avoidance of a quarrel with Parliament: “ If 
he could have influenced James II. in 1688 as he influenced 
Charles II. in 1673, he might never have met with the fatal 
checks of Blenheim and Ramillies.” The withdrawal of the 
Declaration was followed by the Test Act, which broke up 
the Cubal and made way for the supremacy of Danby, who, in 





* The History of England from the Restoration to the Death of William III. By 
Richard Lodge, Professor of History in the University of Edinburgh, London: 
Longmans and Co, [7s, 6d, net.) 





his turn, was ruined by the French King’s revelation of the 
famous letter which has made the impeachment of Danby go 
important a case in Constitutional history. Danby fell during 
the excitement of the Popish Plot. Professor Lodge does not 
accept Mr. Pollock's argument with regard to the death of 
Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey (an event which he describes as 
“still an unsolved and probably an insoluble mystery”), nor 
does he take the Plot quite so seriously as some recent 
writers have attempted to do. The “ unreasoning panic, 
which reflects little credit upon the national character,” was, 
of course, not justified by the inconsistent falsehoods of Oates 
and Bedloe. Was it justified on other grounds? Professor 
Lodge lays stress on its use by the opponents of the Court for 
their own purposes rather than upon any real danger to 
English Protestantism. It was probably the experience of 
the year 1679 that revealed to the King the hopelessness of 
any attempt to secure absolute power except by relying on 
Anglican loyalty and encouraging Anglican prejudice. During 
the last five years of the reign the Tories treated the King as, 
after the first outburst of emotional loyalty, the Cavalier 
Parliament had never treated him. The success of Charles II, 
and the failure of James II. might from one point of view be 
expressed by saying that Charles succeeded because he wished 
to fill the House of Commons with Tories, and that James 
failed because he desired to see the Whigs represented. Both 
Kings followed the example of Cromwell in trying to influence 
Parliamentary elections, and both were wise enough to see 
that town elections were much more easily interfered with 
than county elections. The remodelling of city charters 
was a dangerous expedient for Charles II., and even in 
loyal Oxford Restoration Day in 1682 passed with scarcely 
any rejoicings. Yet he died loved and powerful, supported in 
his absolute rule by the loyalty of the Tories, who knew that 
if a Parliament were summoned they would be in a majority. 
When Parliament was summoned by James IL, this anticipa- 
tion was realised; the counties were naturally Tory, and the 
choice of the burghs was guided in accordance with the new 
charters. James nevercalled another Parliament in England, 
but during the last year of his reign every one knew that if a 
new House of Commons were elected, the burgh representa- 
tives would be predominantly Whig, for the measures which 
Charles had employed in the interests of the Tories were now 
adapted for the advantage of their opponents. This, in fact, 
is the measure of the King’s folly. If there had been a second 
Parliament of King James II., it seems clear that the Whigs 
and Dissenters from the towns would have united with the 
Tories from the counties in resisting the measures upon which 
James had set his heart, and for which he lost his throne. 

For the intrigues which preceded the Revolution Professor 
Lodge has no word of criticism, and he refers to Anne's 
doubts about the birth of the Prince of Wales as if these 
doubts were entitled to sympathetic consideration. The 
unpopularity of William III. he ascribes to “his foreign 
origin and his undisguised preference for his own country- 
men, his continuous reserve and occasional rudeness,” 
keeping no open Court in London. It is necessary, we think, 
to add to these explanations the great fact of the constantly 
growing feeling among the Tories that the Revolution, if not (in 
the words of Ken) “allan unrighteous thing,” had been brought 
about by unrighteous means. This feeling was based partly 
upon the doctrine of divine right, out of which the: illegal 
measures of James II. had temporarily scared the Tories, and 
partly upon resentment against William, Mary, and Anne for 
their treatment of their father. Whether this feeling, which 
helped the Tory reaction, was in any way justified is.a question 
which may reasonably be debated; but its existence cannot, 
as it seems to us, be ignored. Towards William himself 
Professor Lodge is fair and impartial. He recognises his 
essential greatness, and he sympathises with his aims. But 
he declines to acquit him of all responsibility for the massacre 
of Glencoe; he thinks that some of his emotion on. Mary's 
death “ may well have been due to a sense of remorse that be 
had treated his wife with neglect and ingratitude, and that 
he had never shown a due sense of appreciation of her virtues 
and her self-denying devotion to his interests”; and he points 
out the moral obligation of adhering to the terms of the 
Treaty of Limerick, which William repudiated. 


and his 


Professor Lodge has devoted considerable attention to 
Scottish history, and bis chapters on “The 
Scotland,” “Scotland and the Covenanters,” 


Restoration in 


and “ The 
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on 
Revolution in Seotland ” are a distinct contribution to the 
subjeet, not beeause they add any new facts of importance, 
but because they give a clear and understanding appreciation 
of the period. Professor Lodge’s vigour, his penetration, his 
fairness, and his remarkable dexterity in dealing with 
numerous complicated issues are qualities which mark the 
whole of this book, an 4 they are nowhere more needed than in 
the seventy pages devoted to Scottish topics. 

“The Covenanters,” he says, “ have been elevated in Scottish 
tradition to the rank of “national heroes. It is easy to sneer 
et their bigotry and the narrowness of their outlook, but it is 
impossible to refrain from admiring the dogged heroism with 
which a small and socially insignificant minority, encouraged 
by no approval except that of their own consciences, defied 
the deliberate efforts of an all-powerful oligarchy to effect 
their suppression.” It is equally impossible to refrain from 
censuring the Government, or succession of Governments, 
which, without the excuse of any reason which one can 
respect, failed to find any solution for their problems except 
awar of extermination. It is true that, by the date of the 
Declaration of Sanquhar, the extreme Covenanters were 
inflexibly resolved to kill or be killed, but they had been 
driven into this position by the events of the preceding years 
of the reign of Charles II. The moderate Presbyterians who 
were satisfied with the Revolution Settlement would have 
been satisfied with less in 1661, and the extremists would 
bave been harmless and obscure. The wisdom and statesman- 
ship which were lacking at the Restoration were shown by 
William III. and by Carstares, and much subsequent trouble 
would have been avoided if the arrangemeuts they made had 
been left undisturbed. There is no sadder story in British 
history than the record of the opportunities lost by the 
Scottish advisers of Charles II. 





BOLIVAR THE LIBERATOR.* 

TurrE are few periods of modern history on which the 
average Englishman of to-day is worse informed than the 
rise of the South American Republics; and Mr. Loraine 
Petre, who is well known for his careful and original studies 
of the great Napoleonic campaigns, has done good service by 
telling at length and with much literary skill the story of the 
Venezuelan statesman and soldier who shares with Daniel 
O'Connell the title of “The Liberator.” Ninety years ago 
the name of Simon Bolivar was a household word in two 
hemispheres, and he was depicted now as the Washington, 
now as the Napoleon, of South America. Yet he died in his 
forty-eighth year, a broken and a disappointed man, whose 
schemes and ambitions had come to hopeless wreck, and 
whose last moments were clouded by prophetic visions of the 
anarchy and revolution which lay before the land in whose cause 
his life had been spent. The centenary of his birth, which was 
celebrated in Angust, 1883, attracted no attention in Europe, 
and very little has been done since then to revive the memory of 
“the deeds he did, the fields he won, the freedom he restored.” 
But Bolivar was a remarkable man; with the exception of 
Porfirio Diaz, the most remarkable man whom Spanish 
America has produced. It is no exaggeration to say that but 
for him the emancipation of half a continent would have been 
indefinitely postponed. Without any pretensions to military 
knowledge or strategical insight, he was victorious in the 
most desperate campaigns. He found the revolutionary move- 
ment at the lowest ebb; he brought it to complete success. 
In spite of glaring weaknesses of character, he won the worship 
of his countrymen and the love of associates who were in 
many respects his superiors. His dream of a great Republic 
embracing the Latin nations north of the Equator and 
fedérated with Argentina and Pern was doomed to failure. 
But alone among the revolutionary leaders he had a construc- 
tive policy, and with all his ambitions he was free from the 
slightest suspicion of cupidity or corruption. He practically 
beggared himself in the service of his countrymen, and when 
Bolivia voted him a million peeos he spent them on the 
emancipation of the slaves in that Republic. 

Mr. Petre is no blind hero-worshipper. He lays stress on the 
immense personal influence which Bolivar established overevery 
one with whom he came in contact, and on the indomitable 





* Simon Bolivar “ El Libertador”: a Life of the Chief Leader in the Revolt 
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courage and hopefulness which he displayed in the most 

adverse circumstances. But he admits that his manners were 

often harsh and unpleasant and his language violent, and he 

‘can find no excuse for his treatment of Miranda. The cruelties 

and massacres for which Bolivar was responsible tun only be 

extenuated by the ferocious behaviour of the Royalist leaders 

against whom he was pitted, Boves and Morales, with their 

“ Infernal Division” :— 

“The declaration of war to the death was a piece of barbarism 

which, however much in accord with the spirit of both sides in 

this fierce war, can only reflect discredit on a man who at least 

had had opportunities of knowing how war is conducted among 

civilised peoples. Though Bolivar showed symptoms, very soon 

after the declaration, of regret for it, he undoubtedly enforced it 
on many occasions with the utmost rigour. The whole spirit of 
the revolutionary armies favoured merciless massacres, and up to 

1820 Bolivar did nothing to check it. The murder of the mis- 

sionaries in Guayana was unpunished, so was*the massacre of the 

exhausted prisoners on the road from Bogoté to the Magdalena 
in 1815. His admirers produce in his defence certificates of his 

general humanity. If he was as humane by nature as they repre- 

sent him, the obvious reply is that he sacrificed his principles for 
what he considered to be expedieney.” 

Bolivar was irfdeed confronted with a problem that was too 
hard for him, and which it may fairly be said was beyond the 

wit of man to solve. Three centuries of Spanish rule, 

corrupt, tyrannical, and utterly selfish, had rendered South 
America ripe for revolt; and when the opportunity came, on 
the collapse of the Monarchy before Napoleon, revolution was 
spontaneous and irresistible. But it found a people, or rather 
a group of peoples, utterly unfit for independence, at least 
in the form of a Republican Government. The subjects of 
the Spanish oversea dominions were congenitally incapable of 
working those institutions on which the British North 
American colonists had built up their newly won liberties. 
Twenty years of bitter experience taught Miranda that his 
countrymen were fatally deficient in the qualities of leader- 
ship and in political and administrative capacity. “These 
countries,” he said only a month before his death, “will 
inevitably pass into the hands of an uncurbed multitude, to 
pass later into those of petty tyrants of all colours and all 
races.” The annals of South Ameriea for the last eighty 
years form a melancholy fulfilment of the prophecy; and 
though the prospects of the future are gradually brightening, 
the traditions and the inherent weaknesses of the South 
American Republics must postpone for a long time to come 
the day when they will fill that place in the comity of nations 
to which their wealth and their undeveloped resources entitle 
them. 

Mr. Petre has many stirring battle-pieces in his book, for 
the South Americans, whether of Spanish or Indian blood, are 
born fighters. Many of the campaigns he records, carried on 
in the face of almost insurmountable difficulties of Nature and 
of climate, are worthy of a high place in the annals of war. It 
is interesting to learn that no less than six thousand British 
soldiers, many of them Wellington’s veterans, were enlisted in 
Bolivar’s armies, and that the “ Battalion Albion” formed the 
most trustworthy unit which carried his flag from the Orinoko 
to the Andes. Mr. Petre’s opening chapter, moreover, on the 
character of the Spanish rule which Bolivar helped to overthrow 
is a luminous summary of a subject which is little understood. 
It is remarkable that, in spite of gross misgovernment, there 
was, apart from the official classes, a strong body of public 
opinion hostile to the revolution. ‘“ We are opposed by every 
rational being in the country,” wrote Bolivar in a moment of 
irritation. And the Royalists of Chile and Peru were quite as 
much in evidence as those of New York and South Carolina a 
quarter of a century earlier. 





THE WALLS OF CONSTANTINOPLE.* 
Tu1s book is opportune, for the walls of Constantinople 
have lately been on the conscience of all who feel that it is 
the duty of civilised men to preserve the relics of their past. 
It seemed a painful commentary on the enlightenment of the 
new Constitution in Turkey when we were informed that the 
walls of Theodosius were to be pulled down and the material 
sold to pay for the Army. The Turkish Revolution was 
mainly a military revolution, and since it succeeded the 
affection of the new Administration has been lavished on 
the Army much more than on any other instrument of 
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government; but even so, the walls of Constantinople should 
not be required to come down. A military pride more 
than any other kind of pride should be taken in the 
walls which for centuries protected the city, and against 
which successive tides of invaders broke and were shattered. 
Now better news has come. Within the last few days it has 
been reported that a society is being formed to preserve the 
ancient monuments of Constantinople, and, above all, the 
walls. We do not suppose that much force will be behind 
the movement at first ; one could hardly expect it in acountry 
where everything is allowed to crumble and decay in a manner 
unmatched elsewhere. Travellers know that even the argu- 
ment of financial loss means little to the Turk; he will spend 
a great sum of money on a fine bridge, and then let it 
gradually fall to pieces. This phenomenon of a strong 
building instinct combined with an utter absence of any 
inclination to repair is very curious, but it is quite familiar. 
Halid Bey, the Director of the Museum at ‘Constantinople— 
the museum in which are kept the most beautiful sarcophagi 
in the world—leads the movement towards preservation. 
Eventually, we hope, the Government will be persuaded to 
have a list of national monuments drawn up which shall 
become the special care of the State according to the French 
practice. It would be a scandal if the walls were pulled 
down. 

There is no city in the world with an importance as great 
as that of Constantinople about which so little has been dis- 
covered by excavation. The walls have practically not been 
excavated at all. The Sultan in the old régime was tolerant 
of many things through fear of civilised opinion, but he 
managed to put too many difficulties in the way of “ diggers” 
in European Turkey. The fruitful digging in the Turkish 
Empire has been in Asia Minor, Syria, and Mesopotamia. 
The time is ripe for excavating the line of the walls of 
Constantinople, and we trust that the work will soon be 
begun. When the Evanses, Ramsays, and Hogarths of the 
undertaking have fairly got to work, there will be much, we 
suspect, which Captain Granville Baker will be compelled 
to rewrite in his book. He speaks rhetorically again and 
again of the oracle which Byzas is said to have consulted 
before founding Constantinople. A little digging would 
very likely put Byzas in his proper place for ever. The 
author is so dazzled by the vision of successive hordes of 
conquerors passing from East to West across Europe that he 
cannot always see the walls, which, after all, are the subject 
of his book, very clearly. If he had confined himself to a few 
_ of the main episodes in the assaults on the walls, he might 
have written a book which could be read with enjoyment in 
any part of the world. As it is, the book is unlikely to hold 
the reader's attention unless he for his part holds the book 
in his hand when walking round the walls. It is tolerably 
good as a guide-book, and the illustrations by Captain 
Granville Baker himself have the genuine air of the place, 
even though they be a little too precise. 


The walls withstood the onslaughts of the Avari and 
the Arabs in the seventh century. The city came under 
the rule of the Latins, and these manned the walls during 
the first half of the thirteenth century. The Greeks replaced 
the Latins and ruled till the Turkish conquest of 1453. 
One would like to know exactly at what part of the 
walls the most famous incidents of 1453 happened. It 
seems almost certain that excavation would throw much 
light on them. Walls have in one sense a most sinister 
. influence upon those who dwell behind them. If great con- 
fidence is placed in them, resource and hardihood are sapped, 
and the truest form of self-protection, the offensive-defensive, 
lapses. That was the case when the city fell in 1453. Sorties 
were made, it is true, but the art of the counter-attack had 
fallen into disuse, and the Greeks lost their faith in the walls 
themselves when they saw great rents open up under the 
_ missiles hurled by gunpowder. The author describes the last 
scenes before the Cross was swept away by the Crescent. 
Let us add that every Greek child who lives in the Turkish 
Empire is told that on that great day when the Cross regains 
Constantinople the Bishop will continue the service in St. 
Sophia at the point at which it was interrupted by the inrush 
of the Turks. 

We hope that this book will do something to convey to 
Englishmen the majesty of the great Theodosian achievement 
in wall-building. The pick, which has already been at work 
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THE STATE AND THE DOOCTOR*« 


Mr. aND Mrs. Wess's controversy with those who stil] 
presume to attach importance to the economic competence of 
the individual citizen has already reached the stage of tedious 
iteration. The present volume is a plea for the “socialisa, 
tion” of medical treatment. The line of argument followed 
proceeds on the same lines as the earlier books of these 
authors. We have arrangements for medical service under 
our Poor Law and under our voluntary hospitals. The system 
is certainly not perfect. “Our arrangements have got into g 
tangle which urgently needs straightening out.” So on, 
authors sum up the situation; and though their criticisms 
will not be accepted without many deductions and corrections, 
it is not worth while to dissent from their verdict. QOnpr 
medical arrangements, like all other human affairs, admit 
of improvement. We altogether demur, however, to the 
process of “straightening out” recommended by Mr. and 
Mrs. Webb. 

It is noteworthy that only twenty pages ont of some two 
hundred and sixty are devoted to voluntary medical agencies, 
and of these by far the greater part is taken up by a description 
of our eleemosynary hospitals. Only a few paragraphs are 
given to the contractual services rendered by the medical 
profession to their patients. A few rather disparaging 
remarks are made on the insurance system of medical attend. 
ance provided by the Friendly Society, the Provident Dis- 
pensary, and the Doctor’s Olub, and practically no mention 
at all is made of the small general practitioner whose practice 
lies among the humbler classes of the community. This, to 
our mind, is the most important and interesting aspect of the 
question. Skilled medical attendance is one of those costly 
necessaries of life which improved economic conditions tend 
to bring, by insurance, co-operation, or more directly by the 
rise of wages, within the reach of an ever-increasing section 
of the population. We can only say at the preseat time that 
a beginning has been made. Mr. and Mrs. Webbare prepared 
to sweep aside even these beginnings by the competition of a 
vast gratuitous State service of medical treatment. We say 
this advisedly, for the provisions suggested for securing repay- 
ment, after the event, are absolutely illusory. We set a high 
value on an efficient service of medical treatment. We maintain, 
however, that a praiseworthy and honest attempt is being 
made to grapple with the difficulties of the subject. No 
doctrinaire line has been taken to exclude the intervention of 
the State in the medical relief of the destitute and in 
matters affecting bygiene, as our isolation hospitals and our 
arrangements for the treatment of infectious disease amply 
testify. This spirit is of a piece with our English tum 
of mind. Though willing to compromise, we are not, as a 
nation, ready to relinquish the ideal of the economic com- 
petence of the different classes of society, neither in medical 
nor in any other matters. We believe, on the contrary, that 
the discharge of the social obligations of the individual (and 
among these we reckon the provision of medical treatment for 
himself and his dependents) is a salutary school of experi- 
ment by which the social education of the race is being 
perfected. This really is the point at issue. Mr. and Mrs. 
Webb can, of course, here as elsewhere, obscure the problem 
by “tearing a passion to tatters,” and presenting us with 
harrowing details of our present imperfections. This line of 
argument does not convince us that their remedy would 
improve matters. In passing, we may note that even in this 
particular connexion we have it on high authority that in nine 
cases out of ten the sick person requires, not the services of a 
scientific functionary, but rather those of a local practitioner, 
who, as the family friend, knows the habits and circumstances 
of his patients. Mr. and Mrs. Webb indulge in some 
unworthy sneers at the pressure put by the ignorant prejudice 
of his patients on the local doctor to prescribe highly coloured 
and evil-tasting mixtures; but they forget their earlier 
criticism of the perfunctory performance of duty by Poor 
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Law doctors and by the officials at the outdoor departments 
of hospitals. Mr. and Mrs. Webb bring before us vividly the 
shortcomings of our present arrangements. We admit them, 
and must try to mend them. Happily we are as yet unable to 
appreciate the defects of a universally gratuitous system of 
medical service, and, if we are wise, we shall not seek the 


experience, 





THE POETRY OF SWIFT.* 

Mr. Brownine is to be congratulated upon having added 
Swift’s poems to the complete prose works which already form 
part of “ Bohn’s Library.” His new edition will give a con- 
yenient opportunity to any one who cares to make the acquaint- 
ance of the poems of a great prose-writer. It would be easy 
for a superficial critic merely to echo Dryden’s comment: 
“Cousin Swift, you will never be a poet.” But there is more 
to be said than this; and Dr. Johnson’s observations upon him 
are decidedly more instructive :— 

“In the poetical works there is not much upon which the critic 
can exercise his powers. They are often humorous, almost always 
light, and have the qualities which recommend such compositions, 
easiness and gaiety. They are, for the most part, what their 
author intended. The diction is correct, the numbers are smooth, 
and the rhymes exact. There seldom occurs a hard laboured 
expression or a redundant epithet; all his verses ney ae hang 
own definition of a good style—they consist of ‘proper words in 
proper places.’” 

This is certainly the light in which Swift’s poems appear 
to-day. They are competent, efficient, and accomplished. 
Nor are they merely turned out—exquisitely but inevitably— 
as though by some machine. For they are filled with the 
intelligence and passion which proclaim their author as above 
all things a human being. These good qualities, however, are 
not merely inadequate, but actually corrode one another, in 
the absence of one other quality which is the true essence of 
poetry. Swift seems to have had no sense of the beautiful. 
So it is that his poems, lacking beauty, grate upon the mind 
like sand or ashes between the teeth. The lines upon “The 
South-Sea Project,” for instance, are powerful in their 
denunciation of the fraudulent directors :—~ 
“Oh! may some western tempest sweep 
These locusts whom onr fruits have fed, 
That plague, directors, to the deep, 
Driven from the South Sea to the Red! 
May he, whom Nature’s laws obey, 
Who lifts the poor, and sinks the proud, 
‘Quiet the raging of the sea, 
And still the madness of the crowd!’ 
But never shall our isle have rest, 
Till those devouring swine run down, 
(The devils leaving the possest) 
And headlong in the waters drown, 
The nation then too late will find, 
Computing all their cost and trouble, 
Directors’ promises but wind, 
South Sea, at best, a mighty bubble.” 
No doubt this is an effective piece of writing, but it would not 
be unfair to describe it as no more than the apotheosis of the 
leading article. We long for a touch of the beauty which 
penetrates the satire of Dryden or of Pope. The skill of 
Swift is so great as to deceive us at times into thinking that 
we see something more than skill. What could be nearer 
inspiration than these uninspired verses on “ Rover, a Lady’s 
Spaniel” P— 
“ Happiest of the spaniel race, 
Painter, with thy colours grace: 
Draw his forehead large and high, 
Draw his blue and humid eye; 
Draw his neck so smooth and round, 
Little neck with ribbons bound ! 
And the muscly swelling breast, 
Where the Loves and Graces rest 5 
And the spreading even back, 
Soft, and sleek, and glossy black ; 
And the tail that gently twines, 
Like the tendrils of the vines; 
And the silky twisted hair, 
Shadowing thick the velvet ear; 
Velvet ears, which, hanging low, 
O’er the veiny temples flow.” 


One is strangely reminded of Matthew Arnold’s dog poem, 
“ Geist’s Grave ” :— 
“ We stroke thy broad brown — again, 


We see the flaps of thy large ears 

Quick raised to ask which way we go; 

Crossing the frozen lake, appears 

Thy small black figure on the snow!” 
Yet clear as noonday is it that Matthew Arnold’s verse is 
poetry while Swift’s is not. Wanting one sense, the sense 
of beauty, it wants all. 

It is impossible not to be surprised at the lack of an 
aesthetic sense in a man of such immense literary power 
as was possessed by Swift. But we may find in some 
respects a modern parallel in Mr. Bernard Shaw. No one 
who has read Mr. Shaw’s remarks upon the Elizabethan 
dramatists could accuse him of appreciating the beantiful. 
But at the same time his great literary power is undeniable, 
and he has a gift, not unlike Swift’s in kind, of scornful, 
and even passionate, satire. Is it perhaps a moral to be 
drawn from these two volumes that, in limiting his poetical 
works to one blank-verse tragedy and a single lyric, Mr. Shaw 
has shown himself wiser than Swift ? 





WOODCRAFT.* 

Tue authors of this interesting little book are quite frank 
about their methods of collaboration. Mr. Owen Jones has 
spent some ten years of his life as a working gamekeeper 
in Hampshire, and he supplies the facts; Mr. Woodward 
supplies the style in which the facts are presented to the 
reader. On the whole, it is a satisfactory partnership. Mr. 
Jones has walked through the woods and fields with his eyes 
open, and he has a great many things to tell his readers 
of which perbaps only an intelligent and curious gamekeeper 
would be likely to get knowledge at first hand; the ways of 
poachers, for instance, rough-and-ready out-of-doors remedics 
for wounds, following various animals by their trails, trying 
experiments as to which animals are good to eat, and so on. 
Apparently Mr. Jones recommends a pie made from corn- 
fed rats as a delicacy. Boiled rat with onion sauce, he tells 
us, is also worth trying; hedgehog split and broiled is a 
favourite gipsy dish, and hedgehog-fat is a famous salve 
for rheumatism. Elder-leaves tied in a bunch will keep 
flies out of a tent, and so will mignonette. Such hints as 
these we get in plenty. Discussion of various makeshift 
meals, including a chapter on wild fruits, takes up much 
of the latter half of the book, and there are some well- 
chosen “tips” as to plain cooking, telling at once whether 
an egg is good or bad, and other useful knowledge. Probably 
the “Scouts and others” for whom the authors write will 
learn a good deal new to them about eating. 

The chief part of the book, however, deals with the habits 
of wild animals, and here Mr. Jones evidently gives us his 
own experience. It is a limited experience, it is true, for he 
is a Sonth-Countryman, and has little or nothing to say of 
the birds and beasts of the open moorland; perhaps he 
would be right in replying that he writes of woodcraft 
and not of moorcraft. Within his own limits, then, he 
seldom goes wrong as to matters of fact; indeed, he makes 
but one assertion which we can declare certainly wrong, 
that the disease of gapes in young pheasants or chickens 
is caused by the birds swallowing the eggs of the gapes- 
worm with earthworms. Lord Walsingham put forward 
that theory in 1888, but it is disproved by the fact that gapes 
makes its appearance where there are no earthworms, and also 
that birds like the woodpecker suffer from the disease, 
although they do not feed on earthworms. Mr. Jones could 
have discovered this by reading the text-books on the subject 
of diseases of game; but he gives the impression of one who 
prefers the open air and his own theories, and there is a good 
deal to be said for that point of view. Between them the 
authors have put together some excellent chapters on the 
tracking of wild creatures by all sorts of tiny signs often 
unobserved,—a broken twig, a bent blade of grass, a dropped 
feather, a trail in mud or dust or snow. Mr. Jones is a 
naturalist besides being a gamekeeper, and he speaks up 
warmly for the kestrel as the keeper’s friend; he has even 
liberated a trapped sparrowbawk, which shows a tolerant 
mind. All the chapters of the book which deal with birds 
and beasts are good, and Mr. Woodward, though he is apt 
occasionally to talk down to his audience, knows how to put 


= we vende fo ee oe ll his facts simply and in sound English. 
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a knowledge of woodcraft will help Scouts and others “to find 
water and food.” But there is nothing in the book about 
finding water. Yet to know when it is safe and when 
unsafe to drink water is surely an important part of wood- 
craft. Here, perhaps, we see something of the limits of the 
South Country. A moorland keeper or a man who lived 
among hills would tell you a good deal about water; never to 
drink from a stream with a house above you, for instance, and 
to pay attention to the habits of grazing sheep and cattle. A 
South Country keeper, on the other hand, would be more likely 
to go home to lunch or tea than to drink water out of doors; 
or in a dry district, very likely, there might be no water to be 
found. But the finding of water ought not, in any case, to be 
left out of the book of a woodcraftsman. 





THE RELIGION OF MODERN GREECE.* 
Tus volume, the outcome of the tenure of the “Carnegie 
Research Fellowship,” is a very interesting study in compara- 
tive religion. It is not too much to say that an English 
traveller, looking on at the celebration of some great Greek 
festival, finds the scene as unfamiliar as if he were in some 
sacred place of Islam or Brahminism or Buddbism. Take, for 
instance, the “ Festival of the Annunciation at Tenos.” Some 
forty-five thousand people, men, women, and children, crowd 
the island,—in the year of Miss Hamilton’s visit there was 
the counter-attraction of a General Election and the number 
had sadly fallen off. To some it was little more than a 
pleasure trip, but most came on business of a more or less 
religious character. Mothers bring their children to give 
them a spiritual start in life—the baby’s weight in candles 
is offered, and then it is likely to turn out a good Christian. 
Sick people come to be healed of their ailments: one priest 
administers spoonfuls of holy water to the worshippers, 
another morsels of holy bread. A pilgrim carries away some 
oil from a sacred lamp, or buys a candle which is to burn 
itself out before a shrine, but, as a matter of fact, is sold to 
a newcomer as soon as the purchaser’s back is turned. There 
is nothing like it here; but any one who knows what Delos 
was in the Greek life of classical times at once recognises the 
resembiance. Tenos, by the way, is near to Delos, and owes 
its present celebrity to an incident curiously resembling the 
Lourdes story. Then, again, we have the rivalry between 
various shrines. Thus our author met an invalid girl who was 
making a toilsome journey to the Panagios of Kalathos; 
the Lindian Panagios had not deigned to answer her, and she 
was going to try anotber. Perhaps jealousy might prevail 
where kindness failed. Then we hear of St. Michael of 
Mandamada in Lesbos, so diligent a helper of the faithful that 
he has to be provided with new shoes; and of St. Dionysius of 
Zakynthos, who goes in person to assist the island fishermen. 
The priest even shows seaweed which he has brought back 
with him from his journeyings. What does this all mean? 
Whence do these devotions spring? Not from any deliberate 
plan of utilising the old superstitions, but from the fact that 
human nature remains the same, and dominates the religion 
which ought to conquer it. And then we ask: Is it for good 
orevil? Anyhow, we can answer that the Greek peasant or 
artisan or shopkeeper who goes to Tenos is better off than 
his far-off predecessor who made the pilgrimage to Delos. 
‘These virgins and saints are certainly innocent, we may say 
improving, objects of contemplation. The worshipper has, it 
may be said, a mythology in the place of a religion, but it is a 
pure mythology, and this is a step upward. Miss Hamilton’s 
book is, we need scarcely say, of a most interesting nature. 





NOVELS. 
THE VARMINT.¢ 
Tue difference between The Varmint and tales of English 
public-school life can be readily illustrated by an episode in 
Mr. Owen Johnson’s spirited story. “Dink” Stover, the 
hero, an extremely promising football-player, is ordered by 
the captain of the school team to stand out of his side in a 
house-match in order to keep fresh for a school-match a few 
days later against Andover College. One of the regular 
school team is not expected to be able to last out the game, 





* Greek Saints and their Festivals. By Mary A. Hamilton, D.Litt. London: 
W. Blackwood and Sons. (5s. net.] 

+ The Varmint. 
Company. [$1°50.] 


By Owen Johnson, New York: The Baker and Taylor 





ee 
and Stover is chosen to act as his substitute in that con 
tingency. The result of the house-match, which is : 
contested, hangs on a disputed goal; the decision ig take: 

“ : n 
by an open vote of the official umpires, and Stover gives 
what proves to be the casting vote against his own house 
So far as we can tell, Stover has no doubt ag to the 
correctness of his decision, which causes great disgust amongst 
his house-mates. When challenged by them to give a reason 
for his decision, he replies that it was because every one of 
the house team expected him to lie, and it is clear from the 
story that they did expect him to decide in their favour 
However, next day, “‘the bitterness of the struggle having 
died away,” instead of being subjected to a modified 
ostracism, Stover to his amazement finds that he has become 
a hero, and won the respect of his fellows,—simply, as we 
should regard it, for having told the truth. More wonderful 
still, he is waited on by a deputation from the other house, 
who tell him, one by one, how “ white” they think it was of 
him. Stover at the moment is “tremendously moved” by 
the demonstration and afraid of showing his emotion, but 
after they have gone he recovers his balance and makes the 
very proper comment: “ What the deuce are they all making 
such a fuss for? I only told the truth.” But the impression 
derived from the whole episode is that his action was 
exceptional, and that, whatever the house thought in their 
saner moments, in the frenzy of the moment they all expected 
him to disregard justice, and were furious with him because 
he declined to do so. This attitude, however, is quite con. 
sonant with the general spirit of American school athletics ag 
depicted in Mr. Owen Jobnson’s pages. Games are played 
with a deadly seriousness and fury quite foreign to the 
English tradition. “ When you get in a game,” so runs the 
advice of Stover’s captain, “get fighting mad, but get cold 
mad—play like a fiend—but keep cold” In another place 
we are given to understand that football is not infrequently 
regarded as a means of paying off private scores by “slugging” 
an opponent. Captains not only address their teams before the 
match begins, but make ferocious speeches to them during 
the half-time interval :— 

“It was a hang-dog crowd that gathered there, quailing under 

the scornful lashing of Garry Cockrell. He spared no one, he 
omitted no names. Dink, listening, lowered his eyes, ashamed to 
look upon the face of the team. One or two cried out: ‘Oh, I 
say, Garry!’ ‘That’s too much!’—‘Too much, too much, is it?’ 
cried their captain, walking up and down, striking the flat of his 
hand with the clenched fist. ‘By heavens, it’s nothing to what 
they’re saying of us out there. They’re ashamed of us, one ané 
all! Listen to the cheering if you don’t believe it! They'll chee 
a losing team,a team that is being driven back foot by foot. 
There’s something glorious in that, but a team that stands up to 
be pushed over, a team that lies down and quits, a team that 
that hasn’t one bit of red fighting blood in it, they won’t cheer; 
they’re ashamed of you! Now I'll tell you what’s going to happen 
to you. You're going to be run down the field for just about four 
touchdowns. Here’s Lentz being tossed around by a fellow that 
weighs forty pounds less. Why, he’s the joke of the game. 
McCarty hasn’t stopped a play, not one! Waladoo’s so easy that 
they rest up walking through him. But that’s not the worst, 
you're playing wide apart as though there wasn’t a man within 
ten miles of you; not one of you is helping out the other. The 
only time you’ve taken the ball from them is when a little shaver 
comes in and uses his head. Now, you’re not going to win this 
game, but by the Almighty you’re going out there and going to 
hold that Andover team! You've got the wind against you; 
you've got everything against you; you’ve got to fight on your 
own goal line, not once, but twenty times. But you've got to held 
‘em; you're going to make good; you're going to wipe out that 
disgraceful, cowardly first half! You're going out there to stanc 
those fellows off! You’re going to make the school cheer fo 
you again as though they believed in you, as though they were 
proud of you! You're going to do a bigger thing than beat s 
weaker team! You're going to fight off defeat and show that, if 
you can’t win, you can’t be beaten !’” 
The trading instinct is strong in some schoolboys, but at 
Lawrenceville it took the form of company promoting with 
a profound knowledge of the technique of finance, and the 
methods of “Doc Macnooder” do not seem to damage his 
reputation. Another curious feature about the school is the 
attitude of the masters. When a stupid boy does a good 
recitation—i.e., construe—his form master at once orders 
him to bring his book to the desk to see whether he has 
resorted to interlinear aids, and finding “everything proper” 
jocularly remarks :—“ Profuse apologies, Lentz, profuse ones! 
The suspicion is the compliment. I’m quite upset, quite 80. 
First time such a thing has happened.” 

Such a book as The Varmint is useful in destroying the 
old legendary view of the Yankee as a self-possessed, calm, 
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and unreffled person. The boy is father to the man, and 
the boys in this story are for the most part extremely 
vivacious, bighly strung, and excitable. “ Dink” Stover, who 
at fifteen has proved too much of a handful for the system 
of co-education, alternates in his early days at Lawrenceville 
between moods of thrasonical aggressiveness and utter 
despondency. He arrives like a young Mohock, laden with 
illicit spoil in the shape of signs and notices wrenched from 
railway cars, but, failing to impress his schoolfellows, loses 
his nerve, and is hunted and harried until in desperation he 
trrns on his tormentors, runs amok, and tries to fight the whole 
house. Offendingin various ways against the school code, he 
becomes an Ishmaelite, is sent to Coventry, and meditates 
flight. The gradual growth of his self-respect and sanity is 
cleverly illustrated in a number of episodes, humiliating and 
humorous. Until the very end of the book he entirely mis- 
yeads the character of his house-master, who is really his best 
friend, whit posing as a sardonic critic. Sobered by respon- 
sibility, “ Dink” develops into a sound diseiplinarian and 
head or “president” of the house. There is much in the 
book to puzzle and disconcert English readers; the 
terminology of school pastime alone is bewildering, and the 
usages and etiquette curiously unfamiliar. We are quite 
unable to say whether the story is a faithful picture of 
American public-school life—using the term in the British 
sense. But of the vivid interest of the narrative, the humour 
of many of the incidents, and the soundness of the author’s 
aim there can be no doubt whatever. 





The Ball and the Cross. By Gilbert K. Chesterton. (Wells 
Gardner, Darton, and Co. 6s.)—We have not had much success 
in finding out what Mr. Chesterton means; but the search has 
been decidedly interesting, and we would recommend our readers 
to secure this experience for themselves. After a prologue in which 
Professor Lucifer and Father Michael are the speakers, the action 
of the story opens. A young Highlander breaks the window of a 
shop on Ludgate Hill where atheistical publications are sold. He 
is by inheritance a Roman Catholic and a Jacobite. Here the 
critic has for a moment the satisfaction of touching some solid 
ground, The young man’s great-grandfather was, it seems, killed 
at Culloden ; his grandfather, we are told, was then ten years old; 
presumably being born in 1735, he may have had a son in 1775; 
and this son is the father of the hero, who is a young man, say, in 
1905, and must, therefore, have been born when his father was a 
centenarian. The breaking of the window is naturally resented by 
the shopkeeper, one Turnbull. He and the Highlander agree to 
fight. And the story tells us how they carry out, or do not carry 
out, this purpose. Various things and persons intervene to hinder 
the conte, and we can see, somewhat dimly perhaps, that Mr. 
Chesterton means something by all of them. And the general 
moral? That the best thing in the world—this is the conjecture 
on which we venture—is to be a Roman Catholic and a Jacobite, 
and the next best to be a militant atheist who does not care a 
brass farthing for all the Stuarts. 


The Red Herring. By Ronald Macdonald. (Everett and Co. 
6s.)\—In this story Mr. Macdonald repudiates his talent for 
character-drawing and condescends {6 frank melodrama. The 
hero of the book, Marie-Joseph Casimir de Mont-Lussac, is an 
impossible figure who possesses more resource, calmness, good 
taste, and power of immediate action than fall to the lot of 
anyone human being. ‘The elaborate device by which he distracts 
the attention of the world while a Treaty is being signed is, 
unfortunately for the interest of the story, discovered to the 
reader by a picture on the outside of the book, and therefore it is 
not so enthralling as it might otherwise have been. The story 
moves briskly, and is written in a lively manner; but the figures 
are merely pieces in the game, and are as conventional in their 
mental characteristics as the pieces on a chess-board, 


READABLE Novers.—The Enemy of Woman. -By Winifred 
Graham, (Mills and Boon. 6s.)—The “enemy” is the passion 
for the vote. It certainly makes a stormy time for Meg Marsh 
and her friends, For Prince or Pope? By James Gissingham. 
(Greening and Co. 6s.)—A story of the latter days of James II. 
and the coming of William of Orange. It is better not to put 
these stories in the first person unless you are sure of your style. 
——The Royal Americans. By Mary Hallock Foote. (Constable 
and Co. 6s.)—A striking story of the troubled days between 
the conquest of Quebec and the War of Independence. 
The Spider. By Fergus Hume. (Ward, Lock, and Co. 6s.)—A 
detective story which begins in the orthodox manner with a 
murder. The virtuous people, however, are almost too stupid 








to be credible. 








SOME -.-BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 
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[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.] 


Prayer-Book Revision at the Lambeth Conference. With Preface 
and Notes by C. R. D. Biggs, D.D. (S.P.C.K. 1d.)—Dr. Biggs 
well remarks in his preface that revision is more wanted in the 
Colonial Churches than at home. Long use has familiariscd us 
with Prayer-book peculiarities: elsewhere these make themselves 
acutely felt. The important things, to our mind, are liberty in 
using the Lectionary and the Psalms, and tho relaxation of the 
obligation to use the Athanasian Creed. What could be more 
absurd than a case quoted the other day where a young curate 
read to one old man and seven elderly women Proverbs vii., with 
its graphic description of the proceedings of a harlot? What 
could be more shocking than to pray to God that an enemy “may 
fall from one wickedness to another”? Many of the opponents of 
revision practically revise for themselves in a most liberal way, 
interpolating, for instance, prayers from the Roman Breviary. 


Adrift on an Ice-pan. By Wilfred T. Grenfell. (Constable and 
Co, 2s. net.)—Dr. Grenfell, whose work as a medical missionary 
in Labrador is known to all men, tells here the story of an 
adventure which well-nigh proved fatal. He was called to see a 
lad who had undergone an operation and was in danger from bad 
nursing, and he started with a sledge and eight dogs. To put the 
matter briefly, in a short cut across an ice-covered bay the ice 
failed, and he had the greatest difficulty in reaching a “pan” 
which would hold him and his dogs, and drifted along with it. 
The situation was full of dangers; the most imminent was death 
by freezing. Dr. Grenfell had to protect himself from this, at 
least for a time, by killing three of his dogs, using their skins and 
flesh to keep the life in him. It was a horrible thing, but it had 
to be done. “Every Christian man must be a lover of dogs,” he 
says; and yet he had to stab them to the heart. If he had not, 
not only he but their five comrades must have perished also. 
This may go for something; but, after all, the chief reason was 
this. Dr. Grenfell knew perfectly well that his life was worth 
more to the Labrador folk than many dogs; and he had to do the 
best he could for himself. The whole makes a most striking story, 
apart from its bearing on another problem. The question—is it 
right to sacrifice a dog’s life for a man’s ?—was brought to an 
immediate issue; and this lover of dogs could not but see that the 
answer was plain. 





Le Clereq’s New Relation of Gaspesia. Translated and Edited 
by William F. Ganong, Ph.D. (The Champlain Society, Toronto.) 
—This is one of the publications of the Champlain Society. 
Gaspesia is a region bounded on the north and west by the 
St. Lawrence River, on the south by Acadia, on the east by tho 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. Christien le Clereq was born in Artois 
about 1641, and joined the Order of Reformed Franciscans. In 
1675 he went out to Canada, and began his missionary work in 
the following year among the Gaspesians, otherwise Micmac 
Indians. In 1680 he paid a visit to France, returned to America 


. after a few months, and after some six more years of labour finally 


returned to his native country in 1687. He seems to have had a 
certain success. Many of the Gaspesians were baptised, and, adds 
the Father, “they seem on the surface to be pretty good Christians 
after having been baptised.” But he frankly confesses that there 
was not much solidity below this surface: “The number is very 
small of those who live according to the rules of Christianity.” There 
were, and are, other parts of the world besides Gaspesia of which 
the same remark might be made. Evidently he was a man of more 
than average ability. The “Nouvelle Relation” is proof enough 
of that, as is also the fact that he invented a system of hiero- 
glyphics, still, we are told, in use, to help the memories of his 
disciples in repeating their prayers. Perhaps the most remark- 
able part of his Relation is the account of the tribe which he calls 
Porte-Croiz or Cross-Bearing Indians. He is not wholly consistent 
with himself, and cannot be entirely acquitted of exaggeration. 
No doubt it was a fascinating subject to him, and he would have 
been more than human if he had not made the most of it. The 
present Miramichi Indians do not know anything of it; it has 
been conjectured that some natural object, as a wild fowl in flight, 
or possibly a bow at the stretch, may have been conventionalised 
into the likeness of a cross. But the cross has been found in now 
Christian tribes as a symbol or totem. In Father Le Clerceq’s book 
(the original of which is given along with the translation) there 
are many Micmac words, some of which are recognisable in the 
speech of to-day. 





No Refuge but in Truth. By Goldwin Smith. (3. Fisher Unwin. 
4s. 6d. net.)—We noticed this little book when it first appeared, 
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and it is needless to repeat our criticism. It is so interesting, 
however, that we return to it for the purpose of giving a few 
extracts :—“ Slowly and fitfully, with many reverses, good seems 
to prevail. Humanity, as a whole, advances.” “Of all the types 
of character hitherto produced, the Christian type, founded on a 
belief in the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man, 
appears to be the happiest and the best.” Thero are “ myriads 
whose lives, through no fault of their own, are unhappy, often 
most miserable. If for them there is no compensation, can we 
believe that benevolence and justice rule the world?” “Is there 
or is there not after all something in human nature apparently 
unsusceptible of physical explanation and seeming to point to 
the possibility of a higher state of being?” These are some of 
Dr. Goldwin Smith’s affirmations. Of course there are to be 
found not a few negations. 


Glimpses of East Africa and Zanzibar. By Ethel Younghusband. 
(John Long. 12s. 6d. net.)\—Mrs. Younghusband has many 
instructive things to tell us about East Africa and its inhabitants, 
about English life out there, and about sport, sure to occupy 
considerable space where the English come in. She tells us also 
something about the past of Zanzibar, and a very interesting past 
it is. And she has something to say about the natural history of 
the locality ; “pariah dogs—lemurs—repulsive insects—domestic 
animals” is the heading. There is a quite pathetic story about 
a lemur which the author, who describes herself as “a refuge 
for other people’s pets,” received from a friend. She was told 
that it was not right to keep a creature which could not have 
proper exercise, and so took it for a long drive and left it in a 
bush, but was “haunted all the way home by its reproachful 
eyes.” One thing we generally find in books of this kind—a 
War Ofdice blunder. Captain Younghusband’s regiment was at 
Mazerus, but had to be moved on account of sickness among 
officers and men. “It was against a good deal of local and 
medical advice that those in authority picked out Mazerus as a 
suitable spot for acamp; but, as is often the case, no notice was 
taken of that advice; the lines were built, and officers’ quarters 
put up, and then it was found to be an impossible place to live in.” 
Natives and Indians had always shunned it, and there was lead in 
the water. 


The Story of the Battle of Edington. By the Rev. William 
H. P. Greswell. (Barnicott and Pearce, Taunton.)—The battle of 
Edington was a very important event, so important that it may 
almost be considered as one of the decisive battles of history; and 
yet we may find books of repute in which it is not even mentioned. 
It may be as well, therefore, to say that it was the important 
victory which Alfred, issuing from his refuge in Athelney, won 
over Guthrum and the Danes. Tho question is,—where are we to 
locate the place? Camden put it in Wiltshire, where there is a 
place of the name. Mr. Greswell in this book sets forth a detailed 
argument to prove that the Somersetshire village of the same 
name is the true situation. A priori this is the more likely theory 
of the two. Wiltshire is a long way off; it is scarcely likely that 
the King with his Somersetshire levies should have marched so far 
without coming into collision with the invaders. We are certainly 
more disposed to look for the battlefield near Glastonbury than 
near Westbury. The Somersetshire Edington is about ten miles 
from Athelney, the Wiltshire about forty. Mr. Greswell sets out 
his argument in great detail, and illustrates it with much 
interesting information. He conjectures, for instance, that the 
festival of Hock-tide, which by tradition is.connected with a defeat 
of the Danes, had its origin in this event. It was held on the 
fifteenth day after Easter, and so could not be connected with 
Ethelred’s massacre on November 13th, 1002 A.D. Hock-tide was 
a boisterous festivity which lasted for two days, the men tripping 
up the women with ropes put across the road on the first, and the 
women retaliating on the second. In the accounts of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, there is an entry of money paid “pro mulieribus 
hockantibus.” Evidently the Bursar was not fastidious about 
his Latin. 


Chester. 
Duckworth. 


Painted by E. Harrison Compton. Described by R. G. 
(A. and C. Black. 7s. 6d. net.)\—“I have not 
attempted a guide-book to Chester,” writes Mr. Duckworth in his 


preface, “nor yet a history.” He has tried to “catch and fix the 
atmosphere of Chester in different periods of its history.” Put 
into plain English—we sometimes are inclined to wish that he 
was a little plainer—the author has taken various scenes from 
Roman, Saxon, Norman, and later times and given them a 
picturesque setting, just as the artist takes an old house, as 
Stanley House, or a row of houses, as Watergate Row or Water- 
gate Street, and shows them to us with due accessories of light, 
colour, &c. It is well done, and the book is distinctly interesting 
to read, as it is attractive to look at. ‘The chief object in Chester 





a 
is of course the Cathedral, but it does not stand as high among 
English Cathedrals as Chester itself does among English towns, 
Justice is done to its beauties here. But could we not have beep 
allowed to see something more of the walls? 


Paul Church, Cornwall. By C. Aitken. (Newlyn Press, Newlyn. 
1s.)—Paul Parish is two and a half miles south of Penzance on 
Mount’s Bay. Here we have a guide to the antiquities of the 
church, with a general description of the locality. The church 
was burnt by the Spaniards in 1595, but not entirely destroyed, 
and the inhabitants seem to have shown a very commendable 
activity in restoring it. We would point out to Mr. Aitken that 
he has misquoted Gray when he makes him say of the Village 
patriot that he 

“The little tyrant of his age withstood.” 
This is exactly what he had no opportunity of doing. “Of his 
fields” is quite another matter. “Breast” has been misprinted 
“breath.” 

The Bible Reader, Part IV. By E. Nixon and H. R. Steel. (T. 
Fisher Unwin. 1s. net.)—We welcome the fourth instalment of 
this very useful little book. The authors deal successfully 
with a very difficult task, the application of criticism to the 
Old Testament story. The period dealt with is “Solomon to the 
Captivity,” and so includes the time of the Prophets. A good 
example of'the method followed is to be found in the story of 
Ahab when he spared the suppliant Benhadad. We cannot but 
admire his generosity, but he was rebuked for it by a Prophet. Yet 
how does it differ from Elisha’s counsel to a later King that he 
should spare the Syrian host whom he found in his power? Of 
course it seemed a failure in duty to a patriotic Jew, just as the 
counsel of Jeremiah that Zedekiah should make his submission to 
the Babylonians must have seemed to the same class a cowardly 
act. 


The British Isles in Pictures. By H. Clive Barnard, M.A. (A, 
and C. Black. 1s. 6d.)—First we have the physical goography of 
these islands, coasts, mountains and hills, rivers and brooks, &c., 
with modifications made, as by harbours, locks, &c. Fisheries, crops, 
livestock, &c., aro then described, and afterwards mines, manu- 
factures, and finally cities and towns, with examples of conspicuous 
buildings. Up to p. 59 the volume is occupied with Great Britain. 
Then Ireland is separately described, and after Ireland come the 
smaller islands. Everything is copiously illustrated, the pictures 
numbering fifty-eight, of which nearly all are in colours. 





The Real Roosevelt. Selected and Arranged by Alan Warner. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 3s. 6d. net.)—Here we have twelvo 
chapters in which utterances of the ex-President aro collected 
and set in order, “utterances” including not only speeches but 
writings. The only criticism that we have to make is to say that 
dates would have been useful. The seven portraits are dated, but 
not the books, orations, and Messages. 


The London Citizen’s Year-Book. (George Allen and Sons. 
2s. net.) —By a “ London Citizen” is meant an inhabitant, or, we 
may say, ratepayer, of “ Greater London,” a map of which serves as 
frontispiece. The administration of this region is a complex 
affair, as will become evident by an examination of the boundaries, 
marked as they are in various colours. A green line, for instance, 
shows the limits of the Metropolitan Police District, a pink line 
those of “ Water London,” and a yellow line those of the Central 
Criminal Court District. One might think that the first and third 
might reasonably coincide. But it is not so. Hatfield and 
Cheshunt, for example, are within the Police, but not in the 
Criminal Court, boundary. The volume contains, it need scarcely 
be said, a great mass of interesting detail. Here are some 
examples. Nearly one-third of the property of London is not 
represented. It belongs to corporations which cannot vote. In 
Parliamentary elections (1910) 843 of the voters went to the 
poll, in London County Council 51:2, in the Poor Law Guardian 
21:8. In the Parliamentary elections in 1910 the Unionists in 
London returned a majority of eight candidates with a majority 
of voters of about 25,000; in the County Council elections a 
majority of two members with a majority of 78,154 voters. 
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Allan (Alexander), Hunting the Sea Otter, 8vo (H. Cox) net 
dustry in Switzerland, &c., 8vo 


Besso (S. L.), The Cotton 
(Sherratt & Hughes) net 


Clough, Arnold, Rossetti, and Morris: a Study, 12mo (I. Pitman) net 
Cox (J. C.), Surrey (The Little Guides), 18mo (Methuen) net 
Cole (8.), Blue Grey Magic, cr 8vo.................. -oceceee. (Mills & Boon) 6 
Davis (Yorke), The Green Cloak, cr 8vo (Sidgwick & Jackson) 
Donovan (D.), The Naughty Maid of Mitcham, cr 8vo (F. V. White) 
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_H.), Argentina Past and Present, roy Sv ' 
Kool et WM), The Lake of Como: its History, Art, and 
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R. K.), Conduction of Electricity through Gases and Radio- 

i ~ Snemreemnteetieaan ataeiatielicneniins vn:(Churehill) net 7/6 

vy. J. 1.), The Redeemer’s Reign, cr 8vo ...(Morgan & Scott) ¢/0 

Macleod (Fiona), The Winged Destiny, cr 8vo ..............(Heinemann) net 5/0 

Malcolm (G.) & Maxwell (A.), Grouse and Grouse Moors, cr 8vyo(Black) net 7/6 

Mitford (B.), A Border Scourge, cr 8vo ............... ntielinediginatinnstbipeinn’ (J. Long) 6 

Orczy (Baroness) say Molly of Scotland Yard, or 8vo .............. (Cassell) 6/0 

Pastor (Dr. L. A.), The History of the Popes, Vol. IX., 8vo...(K,. Paul) net 12 

Phillpotts (ER), Tales of the Tenements, Cr 8VO ...........c.ceseeeseeeeees (Murray) 6/0 

Selous (E.), Jack’s Insects, Cr 8VO ..........-..00000000.: sresesecseceseners (Methuen) 6/0 

Short (I.), Practical Home Sewing and Dressmaking, cr 8vo (Blackie) net 3/0 

Vinall (J. W. T.), A Course of Drawings for the Standards ... (Blackie) net 6/0 
Vinall (J. W. A), Natural and Common Objects in Primary Drawing, ito 

(Blackie) net 3/0 

3/0 

6 

0 





Watson (E. H. L.), Barker’s: a Chronicle, er 8v0 ...........0:0+000+: (Murray) 6 
Wenlock (R.), Dictation Exercises from Standard Authors ..(Macmillan) 2/ 
Willmer (J. H.), The Transit of Souls, cr 8V0 ...............ce:csseeseeees (J. Long) 6; 
Wrottesley (F. J.), The Examination of Witnesses in Court, 8vo 

(Sweet & Maxwell) net 5 


LIBERTY’S 
WORLD-FAMED 
BEAUTIFUL & INEXPENSIVE 
FURNITURE FABRICS 


PATTERNS POST-FREE 
Regent Street, London 














Liberty & Co., Ltd. 





THE WINGFIELD TENNIS SMOKING MIXTURE. 


PREFARED ONLY BY 


ROBERT LEWIS 
(Established 1789), 

CIGAR IMPORTER, 

20 ST. JAMES’ STREET, LONDON, S.W. 





13s. per lb.—iIn 1 Ib, 4 ib, and ib. Tins, 


Major Water WixerieLp writes :—‘t The Tobacco you have 
sent down is very good indeed; it is pronounced by all here 
as a delicious fragrant mixture.” 


TELEGRAMS— 


TELEPHCNE— 
Intimicad, London. 


3787 Gerrard, 





BY SPECIAL DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 
Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 
APPOINTMENT British Exhibition. The only Grand Prize awarded 

to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 
TO THE KING. nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 
Astronomical Regulators, Chronographs, and 


Ships’ Com 


passes. 
NEW CATALOGUE a on application. 


DE E. DENT and CO. Ltd, 
. Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 
TRADE-MALEe Gi Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, E.G 


AC CIDENTS oF au KINDS, 


SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE CO. 


Capital (fully subseribed), £1,000,000. Claims paid, £5,700,000. 


Pud up £200,060, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON, 


THOMAS & SONS, 
Sporting Tailors and Breeches Makers. 





A. Vian, Secretary. 





Messrs. THOMAS & SONS, besides being 
well known as Breeches Makers, Sporting 
and Military Tailors, are also Makers of all 
other kinds of High-class Clothes for town 
or country wear, for which they employ 
@ special staff of highly skilled workmen, 


ALLIANCE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap Orrics: BARTHOLOMEW LANB, LONDON, E.C, 





ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £17,000,000, 


Chairman: 
Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, GC.V.O. 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE, 


DEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been prepared 
by the Company providing for the payment ‘of Death Duttes, 
thus avoiding the necessity of disturbing investments at a 
time when it may be difficult to realise without loss. 


INCOME TAX.—Under the provisions of the Act, Income Tax !s 
not payable on that portion of the Assured's income which is 
devoted to the payment of annual premiums on an assurance on 
his life. Having regard to the amount of the Tax, this abate- 
ment (which is limited to one-sixth of the Assured’s income) 
is an important advantage to Life Policy holders. 

Full particulars of all classes of Insurance, together with Proposal Forms 
and Statement of Accounts, may be had on application to any of the 
Company's Offices or Agents, Applications for Agencies invited. 

ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


A RECORD PERFORMANCE 


accomplished by a standard 4-seated touring 











NAPIER 
65 h.p. 6 cyl 
NAPHEHER 


LONDON TO EDINBURGH & BACK (799 MILES) 
ON TOP SPEED. 


PETROL CONSUMPTION OVER THE WHOLE 
TRIAL, 1935 MILES PER GALLON. 


SPEED ON TRIAL AFTERWARDS ON BROOK- 
LANDS TRACK, 76°042 MILES PER HOUR. 


8. F. EDCE, Ltd., 14 New Burlington Street, London, W. 


HOME MISSIONS. 


The Additional Curates Society exists to 
help the Incumbents of poor and burdensome 
parishes to obtain the assistant Clergy they 
require, but cannot have without money 
assistance from outside their own neighbour- 
hoods. Its help is at present given to more 
than 1,000 parishes, and assists in maintaining 
1,300 additional Clergymen. 








P Churchpeople who do not as yet subscribe to the A.CS., 


and can afiord to do so, are asked to accept this invitation 
and send a contribution to the Secretary (Canon Perir), 
14 Great Smith Street, Westminster. 





JUBILEE OF THE 
Gs sss CONGRESS S&S, 
CAMBRIDGE, 
SEPTEMBER 26ra, 27ru, 28run, 20ru, 30TH, 1910. 

MEMBERS’ TICKETS to admit to all Meetings except to those arranged 
for Men and Women, 6s. each, or 7s. 6d. to include also return fare by special 
train to Ely for Opening Service in Cathedral. 

The Railway Companies wil} issue Return Tickets ata fare and a quarter for 
Members furnished with a certificate by the Secretary, available from Sep- 
tember 24th to October Ist inclusive. 

Applications, enclosing remittance, to the HON. SECRETARIES, 11 Pem- 
broke Street, Cambridge; or the 8.P.C.K., Northumberland Avenue, London, 
W.C.; the CHURCH HOUSE, Dean's Yard, Westminster, 8.W.; and Mr, 
JOHN HART, Maltravers House, Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 

1IRLS’ ENDOWED SCHOOL. 

J SKIPTON, YORKSHIRE.—Boarding and Day School.—Head- Mistress: 
Miss BROADBENT (Cambridge), Historical Tripos, M.A.Dublin (late of Newn- 
ham College). Boarding fees £13 per term.—A Seon vectus, with full details and 
regulations, may be obtained on application to the SECRETARY, at the School, 





82 BROOK STREET, CROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 


or to the Clerk to the Governors, RICHARD WILSON, Solicitor, Skipton, 
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Ba COLUMBIA. (To Old Etonians and Others. a 

Money may be prefitably and ag invested in central city pro) 
where judicious _———. t will re’ rom 1 to 30%.—For ful 
ticulars write to BR. E MACNAGHTEN (late Alexander & + whee Fry 
Thirteenth Street, North Vancouver, B.C., Box 118. References: G. 
Hallam, Esq., “‘ Ortygia,”” Harrow-on-the- England; Rev. Hugh Hooper, 
St. John’s Rectory, North Vancouver. 


210,000.—WANTED, a PRIVATE INVESTOR with this 
sum to join advertiser in acquiring an extensive freehold producing a 
valuable commodity, the sale of which (already assured) will give an immediate 
return of substantial rofits and in a short time warraut the formation of a 
limited compan a large capital.—Box 429, The Spectator, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 











HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE & TO LET. 


BROOKFIELD ESTATE, HIGHGATE. 
UILDING SITES.—Beautiful surroundings, fine air, and 
healthy situation ; close to Parliament — pone eh and esa wee ot Park 
(extensive and picturesque open space in perpetuity) an joining the historic 
private estate of Holly Lote side the four-mile radius from Charing 
Cross, with rapid and easy access to City and West End, and suitable for villas 
and houses of various sizes with lens. Moderate ground-rents. —Appl 
THURGOOD and MARTIN, 27 cery Lane, W.C.; or SALTER, RE REY. 
and CO., 311 Kentish Town Road, N.W. 


T AMPSTEAD GARDEN SUBURB.—TO BE LET, 
§ well-built HOUSES, newly erected under the su a of well-known 
Architects, ON MOST BEAUTIFUL PARTS OF ESTATE, commanding 
EXTENSIVE AND PERMANENT VIEWS OVER HAMPSTEAD HEATH. 
Moderate rents, £65 to £80 per annum. Six or seven Bedrooms. Ten minutes 
from Golder’s Green Tube Station. Frequent trains to Charing Cross, in 
20 minutes. 

APPLY, SECOND HAMPSTEAD TENANTS, Ltd., Estate Office, Heath 
Close, N.W. Registered Office, 1 Hampstead Way, N. W. TELEPHONE 450 
P.O. — ; London Office, 6 Bloomsbury Square, W.C. TELEPHONE 7943 
a 


S.4 NTONIO, TIVOLI, 20 miles from ROME.—TO LET, 
We FULLY FURNISHED, early in October, with excellent, trustworthy 
servants, Heated throughout with hot-water radiators. Every room faves South 
an? has maguilicent views over Roman Campagna and famous Tivoli Water- 
falls. —Particulars of Mrs, SEARLE HALLAM. Ortygia, Harrow-on-the-Hill. 


LANDLORD PROPOSES to BUILD PAIR of 

COTTAGES with PIGSTIES, similar to Plans in Sinn, August 6th. 
Each cottage supplied with tap water, and one acre of good land, Rent 6s. 6d. 
per week, Tuxes 4d. per week. Each cottage suitable for two ladies with 
independent income, wishing to add to it by poultry, pig-feeding, gardening. 
‘Assistance can be obtained from village. xcellent market 3 miles distant.— 
Apply H. B. M. BUCHANAN, Hales, Market Drayton. 














APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


N AGEE COLLEGE, LONDONDERRY. 
PROFESSORSHIP OF ENGLISH AND HISTORY. 


The Faculty and Trustees of Magee College are prepared to appoint at an 
early date a Professur of English and History. 

Candidates, who must be Honour Graduates of some University in the United 
Kingdom, shonid send in their cpppentions on or before the 10th September, 
1910, to the SECRETARY of FACULTY, Magee College, Londonderry, from 
whom : en as to the terms and cunditions of appointment may be 
obtaine 

August lth, 1910, 


(GouNtTY BOROUGH OF HUDDERSFIELD 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE, 


Principal—J. F. HUDSON, M.A,, B.Sc, 


afte reese are INVITED for the position of LECTURER in 
CONOMICS. 
Salary £150 per annum.—For further particulars monty & to 
S. THORP, Secretary. 





GLAscoW PROVINCIAL aca FOR THE 
TRAINING OF TEACHEBS, 


GEOGRAPHY, 
The COMMITTEE REQUIRE the services of an ASSISTANT LECTURER 


in GEOGRAPHY. Commencing salary £150 per annam.—Application, stating 
age, experience, and special qualifications in Geography, and accompanied by six 


copies of testimonials, may be made to the DIRECTOR of STUDIES, 
Technical College, Glasgow, on or before August 29th, 1910. 


SSISTANT-EDITOR WANTED for important 

ANGLO-INDIAN DAILY PAPER. Age about 30. Must be experi- 

enced writer and geutleman capable of taking entire charge from time to time. 

University man favoured. Opening salary to suitable candidate £400 per annum. 
—Box 431, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


iN GINEERING PUPIL.—VACANCY in High-Class 

4; Works for Gentleman's Son under ei hteen. Premium. Three years’ 

course. Personal supervision of M.Inst.C. Position after a of 

aa ss Box 203, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
ondon, 


rp\O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial pepestnente for a FEW 


YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good and No —- 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years. —Appl by letter only to “e 











SECRETARY, Ky noch, Limited, Witton, Birming am. 








NEW SESSION COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 26ra, 
4s LONDON COLLEGE 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
MILE END ROAD, E, 
The College is situated close to stations on the G.E.R., District pene. and 
L.T. and Boothena Railway, and is approached from The Royal Exchange in 
15 minutes ly mon motor omnibus. 
FACULTIES of ARTS, SCIENCE, and ENGINEEBING, 
FEES, TEN GUINEAS PER SESSION, 
FACILITIES for POST-GRADUATE and RESEARCH WORK, 


VALUABLE SCHOLARSHIPS are offered annually by the Drapers’ Company. 


ar, 
MIDDLESEX HOSPITay 
MEDICAL SCHOOL 


Pas 


PARENTS, GUARDIANS, CLERGYMEN, and others who 
may be called upon to advise as to the careers of Young 
Men are requested to write for particulars concerning the 
MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, whic, ig one 
of the Schools of London University, and which has been 
largely rebuilt and equipped to meet the most recent educational 
requirements. 


A letter addressed to H. CAMPBELL THOMSON, MD., 
F.B.C.P., Dean of the School, at the Middlesex Hospital, 
London, W., will bring full particulars as to fees, &c., and also 
of the Hospital Appointments and the valuable Scholarships and 
Prizes that are awarded annually to the value of over £1,000, 


Lectures and Classes will be resumed on October 3rd. 





ESTMINGEES. HOSPITAL REDICAL SCHOOL 
NIVERSITY OF LONDO 
a | net ime SESSION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER 3rd. 
@ Hospita’ _ most conveniently situa bei: i 
Westminster Abbe J * ~~ ey Opposite 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS to the value of £370 will be 
yee s 20th and 21st. competed Seren 
‘EES: 25 guineas per annum. 
~ cial Terms tp to the Sons of Medical Men. 
“here are unriva opportunities for CLINICAL WORK, and iliti 
oes ge A Nt APPOINTMENTS. ort teeiits 
nder a scheme for the teaching of the Preliminary and Inte 
Subjects of the Medical Course, made with the Science I Department Pym 
College, all the subjects of the Curriculum in its Preliminary, Intermediate, 
and Final Branches are now taught by Specialists in their own departments, 
A PS hock and full particulars may be obtained by application to the 
Dean, E. ROCK CARLING, F.R.C.S., Westminster Hospital, 5.W. 


ONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
4 (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

The WINTER SESSION COMMENCES on OCTOBER Ist. 

The Hospital is the largest in England: 922 beds are in constant use; in. 
patients last year, 14,990; out-patients, 238,091; accidents, 15,067; major 
operations, 4,438. 

APPOINTMENTS.—A hundred qualified appointments are made annually; 
more than 150 Dressers, Clinical Clerks, &c., every three months, . 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES. —Thirty- seven Scholarships and Prizes are 
given annually. Seven Entrance Scholarships will be offered in September, 

Enlargement of the Hospital and College, 

Athletic ground, residence, &e. 

For Prospectus and full information, « apply pe ersonally or by letter to 

RO SCOTT, Warden, 
_ Mile End, E. London Hospital Medical College. 


IVERSITY OF BRISTOL 


= na and full — of any of the following will be forwarded on 
application :— 
. FACULTY OF ART 

Fats nad OF SCLEN CE. Including Department of Agricultural 


FACULTY. OF eens Medicine and Surgery. Dental Surgery. 
1c it: 

FACULTY OF ENGINEERING. 

SECONDARY TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 

DAY TRAINING COLLEGES (Men and Women), 

HALLS OF RESIDENCE. 

SCHOLARSHIPS ase BURSARIES. 

EVENING CLASSE 

The SESSION in the ac ULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE, and MEDICINE 
will commence on MONDAY, October 3rd; in the FACULTY OF ENGI 
NEERING on TUESDAY, September 13th. 
JAMES RAFTER, Registrar. 


HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


COURSES are held and DEGREES are awarded in the following 
Faculties:—ARTS, PURE SCIENCE, MEDICINE, — APPLIED 
SCIENCE (including Engineering, Metallu and Minin 

ALL COURSES ARBRE OPEN TO MEN AND WOMEN STUDENTS 


ALIKE. 
The SESSION 1910-1911 Commences OCTOBER 5th, 1910, 
CHOLARSHIPS. 
Entrance and Post-Graduate Scholarships are awarded each year. 
PROSPECTUSES, giving full information, may be obtained free from 


_ W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar, 
NIVERSITY OF 

















BIRMINGHAM. 
SCHOLARSHIPS IN THE FACULTY OF COMMERCE. 


THE SUNDERLAND SCHOLARSHIP OF £50 and THE BIRMINGHAM 
eae OF COMMERCE SCHOLARSHIP OF £40, both tenable for 
three years, will be awarded at the end of September.—For particulars apply 
to the SECRETARY, The University, Birmingham. 











GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS on WEDNESDAY, September 21st. 
Second-Class Saloon attached to 3.45 p.m. from Waterloo. 
For Prospectus sprly. to the Principal, Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
‘elephone: 7 Grayshott. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 

Miss er Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 

on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 

Pupils —= for advanced Examinations =e for the Universities if 
comieelt ealthy situation. Tennis, hockey, 


BVESLEY HIGH SCHOOL, EAST YORKSHIRE. 


ARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR — _ on 
New Schon Buildings. ng-House under 











Calendar post-free on application to the REGISTRAR, or to 
J. L. 8, HATTON, M.A., Principal, - 


Heall-Mistress, in 12 acres of and playing- “fields. —For open 
Prospectus apply tothe HEAD- 





eaceeuereiSaoceearTr _Askh 2. 


Jjinaw oe. 


din i> dina, 
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RWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 


ATCHELOR FRAIN] ING CO, LEGE for TEACHERS, 
RWEL 


Governors—TuE ween tee ‘oF , ere OF THE Crrr 


TRAINING ced by the Board of Education, by the Oxford ‘ 
University Delegeey for Secondary Training, and by or Lonpoy. Managers—REPRESENTATIVES APPOINTED BY THE CLOTHWORKERS’ 
mbridge Syndicate. Compayy, THe Loypow County Ceuncit, Tur Campernwett Borover Councm, 
AND THE UNIVERSITY OF Lonpow. Prinei Miss Rice (Recognised Feacher 


Principat: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University). 
students ave repared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma, 


bi " 
uid the egg aod £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. | Special Methods. Students prepared 
London and Cambridge. Thoroughly practieal training. Also a JUNIOR 


DIVISION (Academical) working for Pinal B.A., or Cambridge Higher Local 


h 
Beh Jarsht ted Fund. 





er Pedagogy of the University of London). Vice-Prinaipal—Miss CaRvENTER 


Teacher in Pedagogy of the University of London, and Member 


Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £65, ¢ the Boards of Pedagogy and Fiulloseghs ical Studies). Special Lectusers on 


r the Teaching jomas of beth 


yhere sa — 
\DGBASTON | HIGH SCHOOL ald GIRLS, Limited, Honours, Fee (for both divisions), £20 15s. per annum. Boarding, 33 guineas 
k GLEY ROAD, BIRMING ptooom, at the Hall of Residence. Also a small number of Students pre 1 
Head- wintree G. TARLETON YOUNG, “MLA. (Dublin) or Kindergarten ra. and for the Examinations of the Froebel Union mall 
rate of Girton College, Cambridge ; Medisval and Modern Languages Tripos). | number also rained for work as teachers of Singing and Pianoforte. 
f BOARDING ROUSE, No. 26 Hagiey Hoad (next door to the School), House- | Leaving Exhi itions. ae the Mary Datchelor Girls’ School (3 annually). 
FLORENCE DA A Free Studentship for Graduates awarded annually (including residence). 








Mistress, Miss NCE N. > ; 
Prosnectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 
ACA.. 108 Row, Birmingham, 





T. MARY’S COLEEGE, ee D DINGTON. 
—Miss H. L. PO 


j 
Q° Patron: HER MA, JESTY ad ALEXANDRA, 
Visitor: The LORD BISHOP OF ae 
Vie Fvarden, and Dean: Professor J. EDWARDS, M.A, 
n: Miss C. E. LEWER, B.A. tleond.) 











ridge Training 
(1) TRAINING COLLEOs for ~—,? eachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and saaten Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 


of the National Froebel Union, 


The NEW SESSION ane on io See. OCTOBER 4rn SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and ont Hindi, 
QUEEN'S GOLLEGE SCHOOL ead-Mistress: Miss M. D. TEALE) :—STUDENTS, Resident, 60-75 a Non-Resident, 24-30 gs. 
rapens.on Thugaday, SEPTEMBER 22m. a year. SCHOOL, 2430 gs. a year. KINDERGARTEN, 912 gs. 0 
Particulars of both and BOARDING-HOUSE from the SECRETARY. A few Boarders are ved at the Head;Mistress's House, 4 Orsett fervace, 
Hyde Park, W., at 60 cs. a year. 





VODARD SCHOOL 

f ANNE’S, ABBOTS BROMLEY. 

Pulte Cau of Regent Scheel toe Geatiomen’s Denghtors of motets 
te ouses ; utiful coun 

— — extensive laying- fields. P mt Bay for University. Oxford 


Dd 
= joint Board Examinations. usic under the direction, of | m of Mr. Women as Scientific ‘Teachers of Ph 


ORE HN. Resident Art and Handicraf 


President— Lord CHARLES 
air; drilland | ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S, (late 
ALEXAN 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
BERESPOED, Bre. uP. Prineipale—A. 


with Lecturers B,-- 4 Assistants.  Otjecte ho. iho ‘Trai Hahucated 
ysical Education. All branches and systems 


t, including Outdoor Games, eg a Medical Gymnastics, 


(ooking and Needlework. Children received from seven years of age age | Jouneet Ph nioey. Hy Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick a id and Silver Medals, 
wii awarded » Sen OBebools and Colleges 








pris under special eare of trained Nurse. Head-Mistress—M 
ck, M.A. Dublin ; Final Honours, Oxford Class I. su xf with qualified teac 
Tf. GEORGE'S WOOD, HASLEMERE, SURREY.— | ing as a ALTH STUDENTS. — S.n-Ladies who do not esire i) wr a epi 0 Trae, 


COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR oy -— soil; 600 feet above sea-level. instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, t, Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
xercises and Outdsor Games, ‘Finishing Leseons can also 


Thorough education on modern li 
my when uired for University 


Course, Extension Lectures, &c. Prep 
and other careers. Healthy outdoor life; good riding games, Systematic | K 


Curriculum; also Citizenship | mi 
be 


permitted to Lerd 
. Viscount om the SécuuEatY. BK Lyttelton, D.D.— 





. ‘mature stndy, and poultry-keeping, as Further particulars from the S 





well as in ¢ Wiomestio Fs Principal, Miss 

COUTHPORT, LANCS:—Ciarenpon Hoose Scuoor.— 
S Gentlemen's Daughters. Miss HOGBEN, M.A. (Scholarship, Classical 
Honours, &¢., Girton Col! Cambridge), and excellent Staff, Best Masters. 
Splendid musical training. reat successes U 








ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa- 


tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes } of Education. Chatman, 0 r William 


SYSTEM, 
HE BEDFORD PHY SICAL. TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne OF a ty Principal, Mies SBANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this Co to become Teachers of Syne 5 in Cotleges and 





ry pe Music ne me Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, 
and Medical Gymnnstics on the Swedish System, meg erg aL Ph: 
Lacrosse 


Poretgn spoken. Ideal situation on . bh Field, 
Riding, Rowing, Swimming, Tennis, Physical Cntere. Titesbrated ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, 


icket, Tennis, 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE ee 


TALGARTH ROAD, By 1 KENSINGTON, Recognised by 
Mather; Treasurer, Mr. Pod o' ee 
tuses and informa- 








by rail from Liv: 1. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late f Head-Mistress of } fiore; Secretary Arthur a. Symonds.—For Prospec 
x to the T. ing Beha Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, _ 











the Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to SECRETARY at | tion concerning larships apply to the 
the School. »School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. a 
; ik ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
NG FELIX SCHOO L, SOUTHWOLD. gp, Splendid Buildines, oe nd 3 Hockey, me 
Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY STLCOX, Twelve Dotllient Mistrearer ‘Teachar for for Physical -~ ning; Special Terms fr 


St, Felix Schoo! stands in ten acres of gsound about a mile from the sea on | Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply P. 


the bracing Suffolk coast. 








INCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL, § ST: LEON ARDS- 


valli ° 2 mF . = DR, 7s rfect tag Tae en garden and ying Seid. _— aon on bathing’ 

is iss pi perfect sanitation, an Mnasium, sea-bathing 

(Cert, Student Girten College; Senior of St. Leonards School, St. Andrews). riding, hockey, and games. plying for Casrepeiten, Oxford and 
Seven Resident 


Modern education. Splendid record of health, Large grounds, gravel soil, ae J Ly punentastions, ted Board, &c. 
Two ly. incl French and German; Visiting ” Masters,—Illustrated 


o Scholarships awarded annual 








one from ‘the neipal, Miss AGNES’ 





NTERSDORF, BIRKDALE, LANCASHIRE. 
(Removed from Berlin, 1867. oh ~ et The Misses SIMON ; Miss 
Ay er pp 
to the PRINCIPALS. CHRISTMAS SERM COMMENCES SEPT. 1¢ Sand 
BrosDWATER HALL WORTHING, 


with Pinishing Branch at 
LE PLEIN AIR, DIEPPE. 








T HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL 


Principals—Miss WINGATD, M.A. -A. (Girton College), and Miss POTTER, 
Home comforts bined with the the Highest Educational Advantages. 
M\HE REV. B. BARING. GOULD, late Vicar of “St. 


Michael's, Blackheath, desires ite highly RECOMMEND a SCHOOL for 
OENTLEME ‘ome comforts, with high-st educa- 











Thorough and consecutive education. Mild climate. ion~ grounds. Special the DAUGHTERS of GEN N. 
arrangements for Pupils from abroad.—Principals, The Misses TRITTON. tional advantages . modern heen 7 facilities for the study of mustp ond 
lan s. Good field for es. cellent examination resuits.—For Pros- 
'ARFA X, HEREFOR D— pectus apply PRINCIPAL, ounthurst, Ouk Hill Park, Prognal, Hampstead. 





HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for GIRLS on modern lines. Excellent educa- 
tion combined with all kinds of handiwork. La garden. Inclusive fees. 
po BEGINS SEPTEMBER 19th, Head-Mistress—Mrs. PAUL 











TAMMERERS and all interested in the wabjoct should 


read a book by one who cured himself after sufferi Yi 
TAMMERING, TREATMENT, AND REMINISCE ns A 


YBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOO SURREY.— , va EASLE 
) k= by Miss E. DAWES, M.A., D.Lit. Fenteae The comforts STAMMERER, promt. - nw. 7. 








of a refined home, orough education on the qin iple of a sound mind ina 
sound body. No cramm but preparation Sonaninations = desired. 
Prench and German a speci ity. Large grounds. "High and health 


IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS Al AND COLLEGES. 


PSOM COLLEGE. —Preparation for Universities, Navy, 
, Medical, and other careers. Clagsical and Modern sides; 


Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, ser te lamer 8 School. J Scholarships as anomaly i uM y Valuabie 
vi C) ips to Universities e new ysi anc 
____ AUTUMN TERM BEGINS ON THURSDAY, SEPT. 22xp. ee eee ook Ge aae tases ot Te Gen ae 





EEN’ ata cost of over £20,000, are now open.—Apply, The BURSAR. 





(VUEENWO OD,+ EASTBOURN E.- 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A, Lond. (Girton 
one —First- jente _ Meters Biamtien & for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 
mises, specially built for a School, o 1906, Large Playing-fields 
and Rink, . Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming. 





ELLINGTON COLLEGE, W1 WELLINGTON, SALOP., 
One of the fnest equi mipped Boarding Schools in Europe. 
AY, SEPT. léru, 
Prospectus on rt to the PRINCIPAL or Secretary. 





QRIGHTON, HOVE.—ST. CATHERINE’S SCHOOL 
for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Thorough modern education, f 
with every care of health. Spacious dormitories —. classrooms. 





OURTENAY HOUSE, KELLY COLLEGE, TAVI- 
Ye situation. All modern Public School requirements. 


fies WALTON. garden, Excellent = fees, Principal : leaving Certificates. - ——¥ omagaaet under persona] supervision 
is rs. Linnell, who is a with highest references. Terms 
moderate. Schelarshipa— Apply, W. "LINNELL, -A.Oxon., 








S* LEONARDS LADIES’ COLLEGE. al Preparation 

Education given to Gentlemen's Daughters, with Spec 

Examinations when desired. Princi cipal, Miss BISHOP, my Terie 

2 ache ae Boarding, and other particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 

HS DHEAD. — GIRLS’ PREPARATORY HOME 
any = Large playground and gardens. Opens September under 


2am y for the ‘to R. BAGOT EVERARD (M.A. Oxon., late Principal 
¥s *reparatory School), Remenham, Hindhead. 

UTDOOR : LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
{Gold Me Medalist EHS. S. Exam, yoo ines here.) Greenhouses, MARATCHER 


LILY MUCHAS JONES. am, Oper ting Beoe, Era ——— 








Tos LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS TERMLY. 


Particulars in Public Schools Year-Book, or more fully from the BURSAR. 
SUFFOLK RECTOR (M.A.Camb., ex-Scholar) 
RECEIVES =~? or THREE PUPILS uiring individual attention 


with the advantages of a good country home. house and grouuds, 
400 400 ft, ry sea. Separate bedrooms.—‘‘Q. 376,” Shelley's, Gracechurch 


Street, E. 











~GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH— Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies, Macksmiths’ work, 
ntry, Riding, and Shooting taught, Open-air life for delicate boys, 
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7 DINBUR CADEM Y. 


GH 
SESSION 1910-11. 
Rector—R. H. FERARD, M.A. Oxon. 


The NEXT SESSION COMMENCES on TUESDAY, 4th October, 1910. 

An ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will take place on Monday, 3rd October. 
es is ey requested that early intimation be given of Boys who are to 

entere 

There are two Masters’ Boarding- Houses for Senior Boys, and one for Junior 

= (between the ages of 7 and 13). 
e "475 of the School, and information with regard S ng 

ioueee, had on application to the Academy, or to Mr. C, E. 
= _— ERSON, C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 6 North St. David Street, Edin- 
see 





s,7%s GHTON PARK SCHOOL. 
NEAR READING, 


Public School for Boys from 12 to 19. Forty-five acres of park and playing- 
fields; swimming-bath, laboratories, 
For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
iaformation, apply to the Head-Master, C. I. EVANS, M.A., at the School. 
OLLAR INSTITUTION, N.B. 
Head-Master—CHARLES S. DOUGALL, M.A. 
The NEW SESSION BEGINS on THURSDAY, lst September, 1910. 
Complete High School Education at moderate cost, Special Classes for 
University, Civil Service, and Army Examinations. Extensive grounds; 


beautiful and healthy situation, 
of Boarding-Houses, on application to the 
tary. 





Illustrated Prospectus, with List 
HEAD-MASTER, or to THOS. J. YOUNG, Secre’ 








OCKLINGTON SCHOOL, E. YORKS. 


Rich Foundation. Fees £55. Large number of Scholarships and Exhibitions 
tenable at Oxford, Cambridge, and elsewhere, ranging from £90 for five years 
to £25 for four years, Valuable Scholarships tombe at the School. A 
siwn is being — in bringing the School up to modern requirements. 

For particu apply to G. H. KEETON, M.A., Head Master Elect, Sixth 





Form Master, Fettes College, Edinburgh. 
ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, , Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; suc 


1 prep. for 
Senior School and for Nayy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 


NAUTICAL TRAINING» 
HMS. ‘WORCESTER: 


Established 1962, Ine 


([TSAMEsS 


‘COLLEGE 


Incorporated 1993, 


Chairman—Sir THOMAS SUTHERLAND, G. 
Vice-Chairman—Adumiral the Hon. Sir EDMUND F REMAN TEE., CB, 


Captain Superintendent—Commander D. WILSON. BARKER, R.N BPRS. 
Head-Master—F. S. ORME, M.A. (Emm. Coll, Camb, E, 


The Ship is angen in the Thames o 
healthy reaches of the River. 

The College is devoted more 
intendi to become OFFICERS" in —# the 
over 3, Cadets have 
At the same time an ae a 
carried out, 


off Greenhithe, in one of the on 


the MERC erhaucation — 
out as duly qualified ayy ied 
system of GENERAL EDUCAT a 


NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 22yp, 
Moderate terms.—For Illustrated Prospectus apply to the SECRETaky, 


72 Mark Lane, London, E.C. 
ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY 


FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10 
DEC. 2nd for Classics, Maths., or M Subjects. Classes f oe SENOY. 20 
CLERKSHIPS, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, fc. i 
approved for itudy. ell-equipped JUNIOR SCH 
8to13. 5 Boarding-houses.—Head cad Mester, Be v. C. RB. LL, HOOT for toy ine 


QT. CLARE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, “WaLing 
(Formerly at Manor House, Hastings).—Head-Masters: Mr, A 
MURRAY; Mr. JOHN ASTON, M.A. Ch. Ch., Oxford. Successes in i 
Classical Scholarship, Harrow; King's Scholarship, Westnrinster ; Modern 

Scholarship, Wellington ; Classical Scholarship, Weymouth’ h College. 
RIV ATS TUITION.—Rev. E. W. HUNTINGFORD, 
“ Mods.” and ‘ Greata,”’ Master 


late VI. Form 
Schook | 7 VACANCY for = PUPIL after Christmas (16 to 18). Highest 
references rev required.—Tilstoc' k Vicarage, W Whitchurch, Salop. 


=———_——__ 

ANE COURT SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET — 

The Rev. H. J. GRAHAM, M.A., assisted by Mr. HUGH F, POOLEY, 

M.A. (Rugby and Univ. Coll., Oxon.), PREPARES BOYS from 7 to 14 for the 

Public Schools and Osborne. French taught orally. Bathing ; cricket field — 
Prospectus on application to SCOTTER, Well Wal , Hampstead, 














ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 
(2} hours from London.) 
Endowed Public School at moderate cost. Scholarships and leaving Exhibi- 
tious. Separate Junior House for boys under 12. 
D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


QHERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
ticulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acremaa 


ouse, Sherborne, } 
COLLEGE, 
Scholarship Examination 








LANDOVERY 
SOUTH WALES. 
Public School. Moderate fees. Healthy country. 
at Private Schools in March. 
Warden—Rev. Ww. w. POOLE HUGHES, M.A. 





| YDAL MOUNT ’ SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master—G. F. A. OSBORNE, M.A, 
For further particulars apply to HEAD-MASTER. 








JV at tyme SCHOOL. Bails 1888. Fine buildings. 

Healthy site, 500ft. above sea. ully A uipped science laboratories. 
Swimming-bath. Ten acres playing- eld et corps. Miniature ranze. 
Gymnasium. University Scholarships won. School House (dormitories), £50 
Ashton Lodge (separate bedrooms), Mr. E. E. APTHORP, £60 per annum, 
-inclusive fees.—Apply to Head-Master, L. C. R. THRING, M.A. 


Rete = HE t ® - SCHOOL, 
KENDAL, WESTMORLAND. 
Head-Master: WILFRED SESSIONS, B.Sc. 
This School has doubled itself in the last few years, 
Terms, 60 to 70 guineas. 
Pally illustrated Prospectus on application. 


Q4eeag SCHOOL. 


A PREPARATORY HOUSE, specially designed for a limited number of 
BOYS, will be OPENED in SEPTEMBER. 











FOREIGN. 


Craor 1 CAUDE | COTE, _DInPrE. —An ENGLISH 
7 ti z, French idly 
_o— 0 ra Special pi 3 ales 
Music viPlenotorte, 5 inging, Violin, and {used "See Shotching A 
Classes, German. Opportunities for eve! form of healthy enjoymen 
Courses of Practical ae Cookery — chef) and of Dreesmaking 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 
IEPPE.—Miss KETTLE, - ‘ Les F mavettes, RECEIVES 
8 ENGLISH GIRLS to Perfect French, with 
every home comfort and attention to pet Moderate fees. 
Miss Kettle is now in England.—Address, care of Messrs. PATON, 








” 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 





ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to Study Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Ln! and Dressmaking. Only French 
7. Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
Paris, near the Bois. Concerts and Galleries attended. —Apply, 4 Bue du 
Docteur Blanche, Paris. 
Miss Metherell is now at 46 Talbot Road, Highgate, N., and will be pleased 
to interview parents. 


ARIS.—“ Mart ‘Ser 





” 43 Rue Ranelagh.—Mademoiselle 

BARRIER - LAWRENCE RECEIVE YOUNG GIRLS who 

wish to Ever: opportunity for acquiring 

conversational (An Excellent ie ll for Music, Art Classes, Millinery, 
Cooking, &c. A party of Girls will leave London September 2#th. 


OOD FRENCH PRIVATE FAMILY OFFERS to 
Young Girl leaving school COMFORTABLE HOME, near Bois 
Boulogne; healthy situation, bath, bay tL French lessons, music or others 
if desired; chaperonage, motherly care. Moderate terms. Highest references 
given and required. —Mme. HUGREL, 52 Rue Sablonville, Paris-Neuilly. 


RENCH LESSONS.—PARIS.—The WIDOW of Pastor 
LALOT RECEIVES a few PAYING GUESTS wanting to finds 
leasant home in Paris and to learn the French Language.—Address, 61 Bue 


e Vaugirard, close to the Luxembourg Palace and Gardens. 














Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Oakham, Rutland 


\UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—This old first- 
grade Public School is being reorganised and much enlarged to ascom- 
modate 200 boys of 10-19 years of age. New School buildings completely 
equi pp ed] in every respect, and two new boarding-houses of the latest and best 
type, are being provided at a cost of £35,000. The situation healthy and 
de! ightful, — bpply to Head-Master, Rev. W. W. HOLDGATE, M.A. 


4} ASTBOUBAS COLLEGE. 
resident—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F. 8S. 
wi. L Ase M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engineering Classes, Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. et 
Corps. New buildings, ee and fives courts, swimming-bath, &c. Exhibi- 
tious for Sons of Officers Clergy. NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPT. 23rd. 


\ASTBOURNE.—ST. CHRISTOPHER'S SCHOOL.— 
° Fine position, modern buildings, beautiful chapel, playing-fields. 
French on modern lines. Music specially encouraged. About 50 boys received. 
First Scholarship at Bughy May, 1910. Preparation for Navy.—Head-Master : 
Rev. LIONEL KR. BRO E, M.A. (late of St. Andrew's, Eastbourne). 


| ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS.—Co-educational : 

aimsat Goviaging La gen dy intellect, and character. Thorough education 
on modern lines from 6 yrs. up ~g — break for Universities 
and Professions. Hondicratte well well taught. air, model buildings, 
Expert care of delicate boys.—Principal, J. H. w STE. HENSON, M.A. Oxon. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE, 


Healthily situated near the Moors, Leavin ng Scbelenshins to the Univer- 
sities. NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN on THURSDAY, September 15th, 1910, 
Head-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 


PSWICH SCHOOL 
Head-Master : A. K. WATSON, M.A. (late Assistant-Master Rugby School). 
Preparation for University, Army and Navy, and professional careers, 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 17 ru. 
For prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, Ipswich. 


HE REV. P. E. RAYNOR, M.A., formerly Assistant- 

Master at Marlborough and Wellington, late Head-Master of Ipswich 

School, RECEIVES THREE PUPILS to prepare for the University or Pro- 
fessions.—Tingewick Rectory, Buckingham, 





























RENCH FINISHING SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
3 Ave. des Chalets, , Paris, an Bois. Confasiet tes members of 
best French society. Social a vantages. hest social refe 
For information apply to Vicomtesse i TOINE DE CHABANNES LA 
PALICE (née Patterson). 


BoUuLoane | MUNICIPAL COLLEGE (Boys).—Modern 
Sederemeios grounds 7 acres. Practical French professional or 
commercial ; diplomas officially delivered. Fees, 32 guineas per 
annum; reduction for brothers, or when Geter ott ate Girls’ College.—Wrie 
for Illustrated Prospectus, M. BARLET, Hoad-Mas 


4DAME REY, 5 Avenue de la es Paris, 
RECEIVES a FEW ENGLISH GIRLS.—Reference to Miss Jourdaia, 
St. Hugh’s Hall, Oxford. 


USSELDORF-ON-RHINE, 21 Goltsteinstr.—EDUCA- 
TIONAL ESTABLISHMENT for YOUNG LADIES, conducted on 
Evangelical principles by Fraulein NEUHAUS. Every home comfort. Beautiful 
and healthy situation. Special facilities for acquiring German, French, Iu 
Music, and Painting. Est. 1372. Excellent references in England and 


Escort provided. 
ANOVER BOARDING SCHOOL for YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN, HARTWIGSTRASSE 4a, HANOVER.—Principal: 
JAMES GRAY .A. (Lond.), F.E.L.S. Prepares for all Examinations 
Individual tuition. S ially recommended by English Church Committee 
German household. Highest references. Prospectuses free. 

















eee 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


DU oc A.2730 8. 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
py Or ‘SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in Eagiand or 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the 
educational estabiishmen Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham. 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


the leading 
Mr, Thring. 
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a 
' i NGLAND or ABROAD for 
goapes* in Eye ent GIRLS. 
N, having an intimate knowledge of 


. J. and J, PATON 
oe tes SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be —~ y to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full rticulars of 
yeliable and highly recommended establishments. When writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be 7 . i 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1909. 1,176 pp., 
yed cloth, 2s.;_post-free, 2s. 6d. 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations. 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 

————— 

CHOOLS and TUTORS. 

S Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 

ding particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 








to pocems, oom 

fees, Kc.) 10 1 vg, TRUMAN and KNIGHTLE!, Ltd., 

who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 

ments for boys and giris at home and abroad, many of which they 

have personally inspected. 

162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W, Telephone: 1136 City. 

FIOMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 

of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools personally visited, Publishers of THE 
SCHOLASTIC GUIDE, Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, 
Introduced. THE SCHOLASTIC AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs, 
Pocer (Cantab.) and Browxge (Oxon.), 217 PICCADILLY, W. 
Telephone: 1567 GERRARD. 


EE a . 
CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
S ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools, and every informa- 
‘ tion, supplied Parents FREE OF CHARGE. Please state 
upils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate school fees 
See red. UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC GENCY, 122 Regent 
Strect, W. Established 1858. 











pees 
0 INVALIDS.—A LIST OF MEDICAL MEN 
RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 

the Seaside sent free of charge with full particulars.—MEDICAL, &c., 
ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C, Telegraphic 
Address: “‘Iriform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 











XHIBITION OF OLD JAPANESE SCREENS, 
ON VIEW UNTIL 25rx AUGUST, 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS’ GALLERIES, 
SUFFOLK STREET, PALL MALL, 
OPEN DAILY, from 1 till 6. 





SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


The R.M.S. ‘DUNOTTAR CASTLE,’ of the Union Castle Line (the only Large 
Steamer 100 Al at Lloyd's Entirely Devoted to Pleasure Cruises), is chartered 


for 
12 12s—OPORTO, LISBON, CADIZ (for Seville), 
GIBRALTAR, TANGIER, September 16th-30th. 
£8 18—NAPLES, MONTENEGRO, DALMATIA, VENICE, CORFU, 
October Ist-20th. 
Also later Cruises, Palestine and Egypt. 
CRUISING CO., Ltd., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


ISS BISHOP’S Private Socrat Tours.— 

i'l September Ist, Historic Castles ard Abbeys of TOURAINE. October, 

ITALY’S great Cities, ROME, VENICE, NAPLES, FLORENCE, MILAN, &c. 

Spring, ALGERIA, TUNISIA, GRAND KABYLIE, & SAHARAN DESERT, 
Programmes from Miss BISHOP, 117 Croydon Road, Anerley, London. 

















HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 
se FIRST NATURE-CURE IN ENGLAND. 
BROADLANDS, MEDSTEAD, HANTS. 


One hour and forty minutes from Waterloo, Altitude 500 feet. Pure, 
Bracing Air. 
Ax Ipzat Hourpar ror Trrep Preor.e, WITH OR wiTHouT TREATMENT, 
Sun, Air, and Water Baths in one of the most beautiful spots in England, 
with absolute privacy. 
Sleeping in Air Huts. Non-Flesh Diet. Golf, Tennis, Croquet. 
For Prospectus, apply MANAGER. 


ANGO DI BATTAGLIA (Volcanic Mud) at the 

ROYAL HOTEL and BATHS, MATLOCK BATH, Also Baths, 

Douches, Packs, Inhalations, Massage, Electricity. Bathrooms accessible by 
Lift from Bedroom floors. Resident nurses and attendants. 


ARTMOOR.—Boarding in Private House. Lovely 
situation 800 feet above the sea level, close to moors. Private 
stting-rooms if required. Meals served in dining-room at separate tables. 
Stabling or motor-car room.—Apply, “CANTAB,,” Middlecott, Ilsington, 
Newton Abbot, 8. Devon. 


A’ BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. Resident physician (M.D.) 























TYPEWRITING. 


I['TPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Lowest rates for best work. 
General MSS. Plays. Carbon copies. Duplicating. 
Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials, 
NORA DICKINSON, 1 Sackville Gardens, liford, Essex. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


OW TO WRITE FOR THE PRESS OR TO 
BECOME AN AUTHOR. 

Interesting and useful Booklet free, 
“LL,” LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 

9 ARUNDEL STREET, W.C. 

UBRIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
75 Licensed Inns, Ask for List and Report. 


P.R.H.A., BROADWAY CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTER. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
ASED or LOANS ted thereon by 











Holborn, W.C, Established 10 years. Tel. : 
Trained, and Experienced Workers supplied. Advice on TRAINING a 
Speciality. INFORMATION gladly given on every branch of employment.— 
Apply SECRETARY. 


ORKERS AND WORK.—CENTRAL BUREAU 


FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN, 9 Southampton Street, 
4858 Central. Well-Educated, 





T 
Papers, &e., invited. Tel.: 3,500 Gerrard, 


Howarth, F.Z.S8., who 
Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, B.D, 
—Tins 1/3, 2/3, 446..—HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Rd., Shetlield, 


REEN and ABBOTT, 473 Oxford Street, W., give 
Wo EXPERT ADVICE for ALTERATIONS and REDECORATION of 
OWN and COUNTRY HOUSES. Inspection of Exclusive Fabrics, Wall 





))}PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
‘4 —A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 


erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy, 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening, 
Billiards, Lawn ‘Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


. GRISEWOOD, 





LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 
Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the largest 


firm in the World.—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Prinees Street, 
Ipswich, Established 1833, Bankers; Capital and Counties, 





LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 


Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 





manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est. 100 years, 





NOCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS. Supplied by 
order to his ~~ the King at Sandringham. Guaranteed by E, 
estroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse, 1996, 








PURCH 
The EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY TEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lapcaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


“There is nothing so choice and delicate” 


for 
CONNOISSEURS 
as 





SNAKE 
CHARMER 
CIGARETTES 


Aromatic 
Turkish 


Speciai 
Biend. « 


Made in 6 sizes. Price 5/- to 12/6 per 100, 


Cap be obtained at all the Branches of 
SALMON & GLUCKSTEIN Limited. 





HELP 
THE GREAT NORTHERN 
CENTRAL HOSPITAL, 


HOLLOWAY, N., 
wit 


DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, AND LEGACIES. 
LEWIS H. GLENTON-KERR, Secretary, 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


_——! 


INVESTED FUNDBS........£75,000,000. 











The Best Nightcap 


Before retiring take a cup of the “ Attewsurnrs” Drier, which induces restful 
sleep and nourishes the system. Affords an excellent light repast and is 

erable to all alcoholic stimulants. Pre from rich miik and whole 
wheat in a partially predigested form. Made fua minute by adding boiling water, 


Send 3d. stamps for targe Sample. 


Of all Chemists. 1/6 & 3/- per tin. 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, London, 


The * Allenburys” 
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WERNER LAURIE’S NEW NOVELS 





THE MUMMY MOVES. 


By MARY GAUNT. 
Author of “The Uncounted Cost” (Fifth Edition). 





THE LAW OF THE BOLO. ,y srantey porrar Hyatt. 


Author of “ Black Sheep.” 


[Second Edition, 


SCHWEITZER's 


COCOATINA 


THE PERFECT PURE coc 
which does NOT ” 


constipate, 


Made from the choicest ri 
Pe b 
obtainabiec. — 


“ This is genuine Cocoa.""—Lancet, 


“Be sure and give your patient itze-" 
c ”"—Sin ANDREW Gian Schweitzer's 





VERITY LADS. 


By KEIGHLEY SNOWDEN. 


Author of “‘ The Life Class.” 





THE CROSS OF HONOUR. 


By MAY OPENSHAW. 


Author of “ The Loser Pays.” 





HER SOUL’S DESIRE. 


Author of “‘ The Dukedom of Portsea.” 


By ALICE MAUD MEADOWS, 








THE HOUSE ON CHERRY STREET. 


Author of - ‘Jan Vedder’ 4 Wife. a 





By AMELIA BARR. 


THE NEW COMMANDMENT. By ANTHONY VERRALL. 





Mr. LAURIE has just published the folowing, books in general Pa which 


are well worth putting in your ry 
being the Life of Stanley Portal Hyatt ; 
by Henry E. Fenn; and * 


WERNER 


re Dogaressas of Venice,” 


LAURIE, CLIFFORD'S INN, 


The Diary of a Soldier of Fortune,” 
* Thirty-five Years i in the Divorce Court,” 
by Edgcumbe Staley. 


LONDON. 








THE 
CHARITY ORCANISATION REVIEW. 
AUGUST. Price 6d. 
IDEALISM IN SOCIAL WORK, 
Bosanquet, M.A., LL.D. 
LEGISLATION FOR THE CONTROL OF MENTAL 
DEFECTIONS. By Dr. H. B. Donxry, 
COLONY TREATMENT IN THE CARE OF THE 
FEEBLE MINDED. By Marr Denpr, M.A. 
THE FEEBLE MINDED IN DETENTION. By 
Major CHARLES SKINNER. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & _©O., LONDON. 


By Deryarp 


THE ‘UNION BANK | OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 


Pai l-up Goi 
feserve Fund 


Reserved Liability of Proprietors ‘£3, ‘000, 000 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches 
throughout the Australian States, and Dominion of 
New Zealand, 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCESare also made, 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 





Scale of Charges for 
Advertisements. 


Oursitps Pace (when available) 14 Guivgas, 
Pages . 
Haif- Pa ise (Column)... 
Quarter-Page (Half- Column). 
Narrow Column (Third of Page) 
Half Narrow Column ”...... 
Quarter Narrow Column 
Column (two-thirds width of 


oe ecscoooo 


Comranizs, 
Outside Tage ....................es00-0e £16 18 0 
Inside Page 440 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half- 
width), £s.; and 1s. a line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow coluinn, one-third width of paze, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 
Across two narrow columus, two-thirds width of 
ze, 16s. an inch. 
Ero ahechenntelisning™ ‘Publications of the Week,” 
15s. an inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Terms: net. 


MEDOC. 


VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

ht Dinner Wine. The quality 

this wine will be found yo to 146 8/3 
wine usually sold at much 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found ve superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 

8 Dosen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 

and Botties. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester; 26 Market Street. 


STILL MOSELLES. 


Winninger - - = 21/- per dozen net. 
Berncastier - - - 24- - P 
Brauneberg - - - 27/- eo » 
Graacher Himmeéilreich 36/- oe eo 
These attractive and most wholesome 
Wines will be found of exceptional value. 
Being pure and entirely unblended, they 
retain all their freshness, charm, and indi- 
viduality of favour; and are much — 
to Moselles which have been “ vatted,” 
is most often done. 


Per Dozen. 
Bots. ¢-Bota, 


17/6 9 








Sample bottles can be had at above prices. 
agland 


Carriage paid to any Station in E 
quill Wiehe les on orders of I dozen bottles 
or eS dozen half-bottles, and upwards. 


BRIDGES, ROUTH & Co., 


8t. Michael’s House, 


(EstaBLisHEeD 
1763.) Cornhill, London, EC. 








CASES FOR BINDING. 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, 1s. 9d. 


May be had by order through any Book- 
seller.or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
1- WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





Terms of Subscription. 


ParaBie 1s ADVANCE. 


Including postage to any Yearly. Half- oe. 
of the United — ee + ay 

om nee aim . £1 86..014 O7'% 
Including postage to aay 
of the British Colonies, 
America, France, Ger- 

many, India, China, 

Javan, &. ae ~ £1126..0163 .082 





Of Grocers, Chemists, and Stores, 


SCHWEITZER’S 


PEPTON 


COCOA 
will digest anything 


and is perfectly delicious, 
In 1s. 6d. Tins only, 


SCHWEITZER’S 


DIABETES 


CHOCOLATE. 


A Perfect Concentrated Food and Luxury 
for Persons suffering from DIABETES, 
In Cartons at 1s. each. 

Of all Chemists, 4c, 


H. SCHWEITZER & CoO., Ltd, 
143 York Road, London. N. 


STICK IT, LADIES 


That broken carving, that damaged candlestick, 
that cracked plaque, with 


SECCOTINE 


The wonderful adhesive, which is sold everywhere 
“= pin- -stoppered tubes, 3d. and 6d. each, 
mple tube and ladies’ booklet FREE from 





McCAW, STEVENSON, & ORR, Ltd., BELFAST, 
and 31 & 32 ‘Shoe Lane, E.C. 





“SPECTATOR.” 





THE 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
criptions received by, Tue Oxp CoRNEs 
Booxstore (Incorporated), 27 & 29 Brom 
field Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Tue 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 ¢ 8 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; Messrs. 
BRENTANO, Corner 5th Avenue and 27th 
Street, New York, U.S.A., and 1,015 Penn 
sylvania Avenue, Washington, D.C.; Tas 
SupscripTion News Company, 47 Dey 
Street, New York, and Taylor Building, 
Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI's LiBRast, 
224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Tas Haro 
A. Witson Company, Lrp., 35 King Street 
West, Toronto, Canada; Wm. Dawsow 
anv Sons, Manning Chambers, Toronto, 
Canada; A.T. CHapman, 2,407 St. Catherine 
Street, Montreal, Canada; Tue ANGLO 
American BooxseLLine Depdrt, Port Said; 
and Wm. Dawson anv Sons, Cape Town. 


Subscriptions only received by Gorpo™ 
AND Gortcu, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia; Prictor AND Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; Simpson anp WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch; H. Barturz anD COMPANT, 
Wellington, N.Z.; R. Spuecxtsy, Auckland; 
and C. W. Riasr, Adelaide. 
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Messrs. CONSTABLE’S LIST 


Macmillan’s New Books. 








HE LAND OF THE HITTITES. 
By JOHN GARSTANG, D.Sc., B.Litt., M.A, Illustrated, 12s. 6d. net, 
«We take leave of this volume with a sincere recommendation of it to all 
interested in the ancient records of Western Asia,’’—Times, 


ANYTHING. 


Mr. BELLOC’S Latest Volume of Essays uniform with “On Everything” 
and “On Nothing” by the same writer. 5s. 
«His essays are as & bright spring in a desert of dullness.”"— Evening Standard. 


PRINCESS HELENE VON RACOWITZA. 


An Autobiography. 12s, 6d. net, [Second Bulition, 


GATHERED LEAVES. 
From the Prose of MARY E, COLERIDGE, With a Memoir by 
EDITH SICHEL. 7s. 6d. net, [Second Edition, 


DEAD LETTERS. 


By MAURICE BARING, 4s. 6d, net, 


THE PRINCIPLES OF PRAGMATISM. 


By H. HEATH BAWDEN, 6s. net. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE AND RELIGION 


—1800-1900. By E. MORTIMER CHAPMAN, 8s. 6d. net. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS 
CELT AND SAXON. By Grorce MEREDITH 


An Unfinished Novel never before published. 
[Second Impression in the Press. 


NOT GUILTY. Mr. NORRIS’S New Novel Now Ready 


THE LAIRD OF CRAIG ATHOL. 
By Fraxkrort Moore 


NIGHTSHADE. By PAuL GwWynNE 

LYDIA. By Everarp Horxiys 

CUTHBERT LEARMONT. By J. A. Revermder 
Author of “ Lucius Scarfield.” 

By DemeTRra and KENNETH Brown 








THE DUKE’S PRICE. 


THE TWISTED FOOT. 
By Henry MILNER RipeovT (Tllnstrated) 
Author of “* Dragon's Blood.” 
THE ROYAL AMERICANS. Ry Mary HAuiock Foor 
Author of “ The Desert and the Sown,” &c. 


COUNTRY NEIGHSOURS. By Atice Brown 
Author of “‘ The Story of Thyrza,”” “‘ Rose Macleod,” &€. 











10 ORANGE STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W.C, 


ROUND THE WORLD 
SCIENTIFIC 


ANI 











SPORTING 
CRUISE 


OF 


300 DAYS. 





Inclusive Terms, £450. 





For full particulars apply to— 


Secretary, R. W.S. & S. C., 
166 PICCADILLY, W. 


VOL. il, READY NEXT TUESDAY. 


A Catalogue Raisonné of the Works 


of the Most Eminent Dutch Painters of the 
Seventeenth Century. Based on the Work of JOHN 
SMITH by C. HOFSTEDE DE GROOT. Translated and 
Edited by EDWARD G, HAWKE. In 10 vols. 8vo, 25s. net 
each. 

Vol. I1T.—Frans Hats, Aprragn van Ostaps, Isack vAN 
OstTapg, and ApRIAEN Brouwer. 


*.* Prospectus post-free on application. 





REISSUE, WITH LEXICON, 


The New Testament in the Original 


Greek. The Text Revised by BROOKE FOSS WEST- 
COTT, D.D., and F. J. A. HORT, D.D., to which is added 
GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON to the New Testament after 
the latest and best Authorities. By W. J. HICKIE, M.A, 
Pott Svo, 7s. 6d. 





The Native States of India. 


By Sir 


WILLIAM LEE-WARNER, K.C.S.I. Being a Second 
Edition of “The Protected Princes of India.” 8vo, 10s. net. 





NEW 6s. NOVEL. 


A Life for a Life. By Roperr Herrics, Author 


of “ Together,” &c. 





American Government and Politics. 


By Professor CHARLES A. BEARD. Extra Crown 8vo, 
9s. net. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London. 


AT ALL LEADING BOOKSELLERS, 


A MODERN OUTLOOK. 


Studies of English and American Tendencies. 
By J. A. HOBSON. 


One Volume crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


HERBERT and DANIEL, 21 Maddox Street, W. 











HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783, 
THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


CLEARANCE SECOND-HAND BOOK CATALOGUE. 


25% Discount for Cash, 





HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 
about to Remove from No. 37 to No. 43 Piccadilly, 
will send Parts I. and II. of the above on application. 








OOKS WANTED.—Browning, 17 vols., L.P., 1888; R. L. 
Stevenson's Works, 28 vols., Edinburgh Edit., 1894-98; Pftkering’s Aldine 
Poeta, 53 vols. ; Darratt's Bate of Marathon, 1820; Pauline, 1633; FitzGerald’s 
Omar Khayy4m, 1559; Vicar of Wakefield, Salisbury, 2 vols., 1766 ; Geo. Mere- 
dith’s Poems, 1851; Scott's Waverley, Ist edit., 3 vols., boards, 1814; Shelley's 
Queen Mab, boards, 1813; Sportin, Reposita , 1822; Thackeray's Vanity Fair, 
in 20 Nos., 1847-48. SPECIALLY WANTED: A good price will be given for 
any pr tation or int ting copies or MSS. by Dickens, Thackeray, R. L. 
Stevenson, George Meredith, Robert Browning, R. Kipling, C. Lamb, William 
Morris, Wordsworth, Swinburne, Shelley, Sir W. Scott. BAKER'S GREAT 
. BIRMINGHAM, 








OOK BA RGATNG.— Brtiteny, by Mortimer Menpes, 

Coloured Plates, 7s. 6d., cost 20s. nef; Frohawk's Birds, Mius., 6 vols., 
36s. 6d., cost £5 5e.; Who's Who, 1°60, 4s. éd., cost 10s. net; Paston Letters, 
4 vols., 128. 6d, cost 2)e. Catalogues free. Books bought-—-HOLLAND 
BROS., Book Merchants, 21 Joux Bricur Srraert, Brawtxoerin. 





OOKS WANTED.—Any Books by Whistler, F. H. 
Groome, Arthur Symons, Yeats, George Moore, Oscar Wilde, Ernest 
Dowson, George Gissing. Kooks illustrated by Beardsley, Alken, Cruikshank, 
Kate Greenaway, Rowlandson, Leech, Rackham, Dulac, Kobinson, Phiz. Sport- 
ing and Angling Books and Coloured Engravings, Sets of Novels, Books with 
Coloured Plates.—HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham. 


} YMN FOR HARVEST. 
Words by ALFRED J. CHURCH. 
Musie by the Rev. W. H. BLISS, Mus. Bac. 


Music and Words, 14., or 9d. @ozen; Words only, Is. per hundred; post-freq 
From Rev, A. J, CHURC "1d Deabigh Gardena, Richmond, Sure e 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


FINANCE (1909-10) ACT, 1910. 
LAND TAXES AND MINERAL 
RIGHTS DUTIES 


FROM A SURVEYOR’S AND VALUER’S STANDPOINT. WITH 
PRACTICAL EXAMPLES AND SKETCHES. By THOMAS 
MOFFET, of the Estate and Land Agent’s Department, 
London and North-Western Railway Company. Demy 8vo, 
5s. net. 


NEW (SECOND) EDITION. 


MODERN TARIFF HISTORY. 


CERMANY—UNITED STATES—FRANCE. 
By PERCY ASHLEY, M.A. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


TALES OF THE TENEMENTS. 


SHORT STORIES BY EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 6s. 


BARKER’S. 


E. H. LACON WATSON’S NEW NOVEL. 6s. 





THIRD IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


THE CHARACTER OF 
KING EDWARD VII. 


is an article of exceptional interest and 
of authoritative character in the July 


QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


At all Libraries and Bookshops. 6s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


NATIONAL 
DEFENCE MAGAZINE 


Published Quarterly. 





SOME OF THE CONTENTS FOR AUGUST.— 
“Erst Bosinnen, dann Beginnen.” 
Der Wahrsager. 


“A Reformed Financial Administration for the Territoria] Force.” 
Colonel Sir George Thomas Beatson, ‘ 
“The Campaign of Trafalgar.” 
Commander E. Hamilton Currey. 


“British Women and British India.” 
Sir J. D. Rees, M.P. 


“Tho Territorial Horse and Field Artillery.” 
“A County Chairman.” 


“Arthur, Duke of Wellington.” 
General Sir lan Hamilton. 


“Some Lessons and Warnings of the Peninsular War.” 
J. R. Moreton Macdonald, 


“A Foreign Chronique.” 
“ An Old Hand.” 


“The Woman’s Task.” 
Mrs. Leigh-Bennett. 


“The War Office Voluntary Aid Schemc." 
Lieutenant-Colonel A. C. Yate. 


‘The Defence of the Forth.” 
W. Ramsay Kermack. 


“A Corps of Territorial Guides.” 
Howard Hensman, 


“ Boy Scouts.” 
Lieutenant-General Sir R. 8S. 8S. Baden-Powell and others, 


“ Cavalry Armaments and Tactics.” 
Mr. Erskine Childers and others. 
Now Ready of 
HUGH REES & CO., 119 Pall Mall, S.W,, 
or of any Bookseller or Newsagent. 


Price 2s. Gd. net. 





TT 





WET DAYS IN THE HOLIDAYS. 





Ask your Bookseller to send you 
a volume of “ Chatterbox” or “ The 
Prize,” and for the day of rest a 
“ Sunday” volume. These popular 
books never fail to interest boys 
and girls. Wells Gardner, Darton 
and Co., Ltd., 3 & 4 Paternoster 


Buiidings, London, E.C. 








THE NATIONAL SERVICE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation). 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safoty 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the mora! and 
physical ccndition of the people by oneness about the 

adopticn of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 
< 


2 «4. | 
.. & © O| Members eee 
ANNDAY 0] Associates, with Literature 
on. Vice-Presidents 5 ciates, wi itera’ 
sett ng ee - a °| and Journal... __... ~~ © 8 0 
Lhe Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at balf- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


N USIC AT ONCE.—Onr Music by Mail Department 


ensures promptness, correct an y. Immense Stock. 


LEAGUE 


Fon. Vico-Presidents 








We pay postage. Any publication, British or Foreign, we | by return, 
Cata 8 PREE.—MUBDOCH'S MUSIC STORES, 463 Oxford Street, W.; 
City Showrooms: Hatton House, Hatton Garden, E.C,; and Branches, 








Second Impression. 


“A NEW WAY 
OF LIFE.” 


By J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 


Editor of the SPECTATOR. 





LORD ROBERTS, speaking at the Annual Meeting of the 
National Service League on June 20th, 1909, thus referred 
to “A New Way of Life” :— 


“TI should like, in relation to the question of 
useful literature, to say a special word of recom- 
mendation in favour of the admirable little 
pamphlet written by Mr. St. Loe Strachey 
(‘A New Way of Life’), the able and patriotic 
editor of the Spectator, and published by 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. at 1s. I earnestly hope 
that this book will have the wide sale which t 
deserves, and as Mr. Strachey has most generously 
promised to devote the whole of the profits of the 
sale to the furtherance of the League’s work, it 
is to be hoped that many of our members will 
invest a shilling in this most convincing and 
eloquent little book.” 


To be obtained from all Booksellers, and at all Messrs. W. H. 
Smith and Son’s Stalls and Bookshops. 


Price is. net 


MACMILLAN & CO., Litd., London. 
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A WRITER OF GENIUS 


The GLOPE says :— One has almost come to regard Messrs. Mills & Boon 
as the publishers of the unexpected, Alike in fiction and in more serious 
works they introduce us to writers of exceptional ability, and to subjects 
of uncommon interest with a facility which has induced the reviewer to 
open any book bearing their name with a sense of pleasurable expectancy.” 






















— 


1 A. R. WYLIE ioe I. A. R. WYLIE 
1A. R. WYLIE 7*¢¥aiah’s People 7 4 p WYLIE 


and 
A. R. WYLIE My German Year |, A, R. WYLIE 
MILLS & BOON are delighted that, confirming their high opinion, the great 
ability of I. A. R. Wylie’s work has immediately been recognised. THE RAJAH’S 
PEOPLE was published on June 15th; within two months of publication six large 
editions have been called for, and the seventh edition is in preparation. No first 


novel since Mills & Boon’s other brilliant success by E. S. Stevens (THE VEIL) 
has been received with such enthusiasm by the press and the public. 


Some Press Notices of “THE RAJAH’S PEOPLE.” 


World.—“I. A. R. Wylie bas made in ‘The Rajah’s People’ a Globe.—“ It is a real pleasure to be able to say of a new novelist 
very noticeable addition to the excellent fiction written by those| that with his first novel he has achieved, if not greatness, the next 
who have heard ‘the East a-callin’’ to some purpose.” best thing, the right to be reckoned aniong the best of his con- 

Daily Chronicle——“‘The Rajah’s People’ is the best Indian} temporaries. In ‘The Rajah’s boeehe a Wylie ha ya. oped rebon 
novel that we have read since ‘On the Face of the Waters’ It is| YO" inspire d by sincerity of th — it anc where” ose Ay te “hea tly 
powerful and thrilling, yet throughout there is a restraint and with a _, g! wa - sugyesting z ‘atmosphere’ and for deilly 
grasp of the situation that suggest the practised hand rather WERViNg TRS INNESCATS WED CF & ine romance,” 
than that of the novice. Mr. Wylie must write other novels, Observer.—* A remarkable novel. 
which we hope it will be our good fortune to review.” Sussez Daily News.—“ A remarkable novel.” 

Morning Leader.—* There are al! the qualities here of a notablo 
novel. It has action, which the reader likes; imagination, 
which the reviewer likes; and length, which the libraries like. 
; ee a Plainly, the writer should have a career.” 

Daily Mail.—“ Entirely successful. Tatler.—“ The very best Indian story I havo read for years and 
years.” 

























Liverpool Daily Post.—“ Quite one of the best and certainly one 
of the most entertaining stories of Indian life published for some 
time. ‘The Rajah’s People’ is a remarkable first novel.” 




















Atheneum.—* Undeniably exciting.” 












MILLS & BOON have also just issued, by I. A. R. Wylie, a brilliant book on 
German life and character, entitled MY GERMAN YEAR, with 2 Illustrations in 
Colour and 18 Photographs, demy 8vo, ros. 6d. net. This fascinating volume was 
published just three weeks ago, and since publication has been noticed by all the 
leading organs as one of the brightest books of recent years. 


The Westminster Gazette has reviewed MY GERMAN YEAR as “a vivid, attractive, and really 
informing volume,” and also as “ wise, well-informed, and very readable, with some delightful fresh 
information and shrewd criticisms.” Also saying :— 

“We close MY GERMAN YEAR with a feeling of gratitude for very good 
entertainment all through, and with a sense that though on a good many 
minor points the writer is led by her enthusiasm to see matters in a far 
too roseate light, she has used her brain and her eyes to good purpose 
during her ‘German Year,’ and has written a book which suffers in no 
way by the fact that the last few years have seen the publication in this 
country of several volumes on the same subject.” 














The Evening Standard (also a lengthy notice) said:—‘* We have seldom read a more interesting book than 
MY GERMAN YEAR. Miss Wylie’s words are often bitter to the taste, still more bitter very often is 
what she leaves unsaid, the obvious inferences she hands on to us to draw, but it is all extremely salutary, and 


should be read by every householder in the land.” 
The Daily News reviewed MY GERMAN YEAR as a book “that will form some contribution towards 
a better understanding between us and our friendly rivals.” 
The Daily Chronicle described the author as “a lady of singular industry and acuteness,” and many other 
papers have found MY GERMAN YEAR a really interesting and delightful book. 


















MILLS & BOON, therefore, hope that all readers will immediately make the 
acquaintance of I. A. R. Wylie, and read “THE RAJAH’S PEOPLE” and “MY 


GERMAN YEAR.” 
MILLS & BOON, Ltd., 49 Rupert Street, London, W. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS. 





NEW SENTENCED TO DEATH 
6s. THE YOUNG IDEA. 
NOVELS. SACRIFICE. 

THE NOISE OF LIFE. 


PERFIDIOUS LYDIA. 
OLIVIA L. CAREW. 
SERVICE. 


OPPORTUNITY. By Margaret B. Cross, 


By Frank Barrett, 
By Netta Syrett, Author of “Anne Page,” Ac. 
By Constance Smedley, Author of “The June Princess,” &c. 


—————______ 


By ROBERT MACHRAY, 


2 Author of “The Mystery of Lincoln’s Inn.” 


(Aug. 25, 
By FRANK A. SWINNERTON, 
Author of ‘The Merry Heart.” 


By F. E. PENNY, 
Author of “The Unlucky Mark.” 


By CHRISTOPHER STONE, 
Author of “They Also Serve.” 


(Sept. 1, 
[Sept. 8, 


[Sept. 15, 
Author of “ Fettered for Life,” &c. 
(Second Impression.) 


Author of “A Question of Means,” &c. 


THE STONE EZEL. By C. L. Antrobus, Author of “Quality Corner,” &c. 


OCOUTSIDERS—AND IN. 


AT THE SIGN OF THE BURNING BUSH. 


By John Ayscough, Author of “Marotz,” &c. 


By M. Little. 





THOMAS A KEMPiS.—Of the Imitation 


of Christ, as Translated out of the Latin by RICHARD WHYTFORD 
(A.D. 15°56). Re-edited into modern English with an Historical Introduction 
by WILFRID RAYNAL, O.S.B. With Reproductions in Four Colours, 
aud Decorations in Line, after Water-Colours by W. RUSSELL FLINT. 
The binding after a fine XVIth Century example. Large crown 8vo, with8 
Plates in 4-Colour, cloth, 7s. 6d. net; EDITION DE LUXE, crown 4to, 
pure rag paper, with 4 additional Plates in 4-Colour, lds. net; pigskin with 
clasps, 25s. net. 
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